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THE “WHITE 
HOUSE.” 

Os this page we give 
a picture of the famous 
‘“Wutre Hovse,” on 
the Pamunky, formerly 
the residence of Gener- 
al Lee, and lately occu- 
pied by the Union forces 
as a depot for stores. 
‘This house was burned 
at the evacuation of the 
place by our troops. 
The following letter on 
the subject, from the pen 
of Mr. Benson J. Los- 
sing, will be read with 
interest : 


To the Editors of the Even- 
ing Post . 


The telegraph brings us 
intelligence this morning 
that the famous ‘* White 
House,” which has occu- 
oped more of public atten- 
tion lately than it deserved, 
hos heen destroyed by our 
troops. The account con- 
trina the remark that ** some 
Vandal hand set it on fire.’ 
As this will be the last of 
the ** White House” itself, 
but probably not of the 
repetition of the name of 
Washington and of the 
word “ Vandal" in connec- 


The “White House" 
where Washington resided 
with his bride (the owner) 
during the first few weeks 
of his married life was de- 
wolished many years ago, 
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THE “WHITE HOUSE,” ON THE PAMUNKY; LATELY OCOUPIED BY THE UNION FORCES. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL FITZJOHN PORTER.—PuOTOGRAPHED BY 455.) 
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permit me to say, on the stroyers may vety 
very best anthority, that cease. B. J, L. 
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ACELDAMA. 
1, 1862. 


I sce the fair new summer moon 


Gliding along the tranquil sky ; 
It lights that field of blood where soon 
Thousands must die! 


Are dying—ss we talk by starts, 
With hushed low voices full of awe, 
Of woe to come, and breaking hearts, 
The end of war! 


The horses’ bridles even now 
Are red, with blood, the trampled field 
Is reaped. War's sickle as the plow 
Counts up its yield. 


Night’s languid perfumes, summer’s breath 
We breathe with sickening thoughts; for there 
Sulphurous, scorching, charged with Death, 
Weighs down the air. 


Earth puts on Paradise for us: 
Their straining eves have looked on hell! 
Its torments, anguish, curse, 
Around them swell. 


Men changed to demons! hate and rage 
Lighting the dying fires of life 
To hurl with oath and shout the gage 
Of hellish strife. 


Biack parching lips and glazing eyes 
Turned upward to this fair, soft light! 
‘Shrieks, babbling, praying, moaning cries 
Wear out the night. 


This is the harvest of the tares 
Sown while men slept. Oh fatal sleep! 
Alas. what crimson sheaves it bears! 
And all must reap! 


Shall yet a fair harvest spring 
From ground now nurtured by this blood? 
Shall we a future pxan sing 
Of praise to God? 


e only knows. Faith's eyes are dim 


| With bitter weeping for the slain. 
\ A Nation's trust, placed all on Him, 
A 


Seems now in vain. 


God hides himself. No wail, no cry 
Can pierce the cloud, the end foresee ; 


_ Beneath’ His silence dumb we lie— 


His ‘*‘ needs must be.”’ 


We need this anguish of suspense 

To search our hearts and try our lives, 
Till Faith, and not its proud pretense, 

Alone survives. 
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ON TO RICHMOND! 


FTER one of the most exciting weeks of 
the war, we can at last thank God that 
the Army of the Potomac is safe, and is in re- 
ality nearer the accomplishment of the work 
that it-has been appointed to do than it has 
ever-been. - That General M ‘Clellan was placed 
in a position of danger by the sudden appear- 
ance of Jackson’s army on his flank, and 
that in the six battles which occurred on 26th, 
D7th, 28th, 29th, and 30th June, and Ist July, 
we lost a large number of gallant men and offi- 
cers, is true. But it is also true that the change 
of base from the Pamunky to the James River 
had been determined, and actually begun, before 
Jackson made his appearance. It is also true 
that, notwithstanding the furious attacks of 
enormous rebel armies, M‘Clellan’s forces moved 
toward the James River by the roads and at 
the rate directed by their commander; and aft- 
er five days’ terrible fighting, reached the point 
he hatselected for them ten days previously. 
At every point which our forces reached ig their 
march to the James River their provident lead- 
er had planted on each height heavy batteries 
of cannon, whose fire mowed down the pursu- 
ing rebels by whole battalions and brigades. 
Lastly, it is also true that, while we may have 
lost from 15,000 to 18,000 men in killed, wound- 
ed, and missing, we have gained the support of 
the James River gun-boat flotilla, which is worth 
an army of 100,000 men. | 

On the other hand, the rebels, who, according 
to the papers, are retyrning thanks for a victory, 
have Suffered go terribly that prisoners estimate 
their loss\at 40,000, and General Andrew Porter 
at 75,000.men. They have gained possession 
of the swamps where we have lost so many men 
by fever—nothing more. 

On the whole, then, we have gained more 
than we have lost, and the rebels have lost more 
than they have gained, by the series of battles 
ending on Ist July. And now, if M‘Clellan is 
pre mptly reinforced, and if Commodore Wilkes 
displays the energy which he has shown in other 
days, we shall soon see how absurd and wretched 


it was to talk of M‘Clellan’s movement as a re- 
verse. Never was there a moment when it was 
more opportune to renew the cry, On to Rich- 
mond! 


FOREIGN INTERVENTION ONCE 
MORE. 


Tue London Herald, a paper which, having 
long ago ceased to be profitable as a mercantile 
speculation, is now carried on at the expense 
of the secessionists in England; the Paris Putrie, 
whose leading editors are owned by John Slidell ; 
and certain persons in this country whose loy- 
alty is generally distrusted, continue to harp 
upon the subject of foreign intervention in our 
war. The open secessionists urge Great Brit- 
ain and France to interfere; their covert allies 
affect to fear that they will do so. The object 
of both is nothing more than to dishearten the 
North and encourage the South. 

For none of them really believe that inter- 
vention is at all likely. ‘ 

There has been, however, so much said on 
the subject, and so many respectable people 
seem to entertain vague apprehensions of for- 
eign troubles, that it is worth while to consider 
the prospect seriously. 

It is due to truth to say that international 
law affords no guarantee against foreign inter- 
vention. That law certainly denies, in general 
terms, the right of interference by one nation 
in the affairs of another. But it concedes that 
right when the course of events in any one na- 
tion menaces, directly or remotely, the peace or 
safety of its neighbors—those neighbors being, 
of course, the judges of what constitutes a men- 
ace. And it further concedes the right of in- 
tervention whenever “the interests of humani- 
ty” call for it; the intervening powers being 
again the judges of the nature of the exizency. 

Thus, in 1854, war existing between Russia 
and Turkey, three other European Powers, hav- 
ing large interests in the Mediterranean, which 
they considered to be menaced by the steady 
encroachments of Russia upon Turkey, made 
war upon the Czar and compelled him to stay, 
at least for a time, the advance of his flag in 
that direction. 

So, in 1827, war having existed for many 
years between Turkey and her revolted province, 
Greece, and the war being prosecuted with cir- 
cumstances of the most savage ferocity by the 
Turks, three European Powers, Great Britain, 
France, and Russia intervened, in the interests 
of humanity, recognized the independence of 
Greece, destroyed the Turkish fleet, and placed 
a German prince on the Greek throne. 

It would be very easy to show that the suc- 
cess of the Union arms involves no menace to 
Europe and no detriment to humanity. Fre- 
quent allusions have been made to the combined 
intervention in Greece as constituting a prece- 
dent for a similar proceeding in regard to the 
contest here. But the facts do not justify this 
view. The Greeks actually took up arms against 
their Turkish oppressors in the year 1770—five 
years before the American colonies fired the first 
shot for independence; it was not till fifty-seven 
years afterward that Europe intervened. Fifty- 
seven years hence, if we have not suppressed 
the rebellion, Europe will be welcome to send 
embassadors to Richmond. From 1792 to 1827 
there never was a period of three months during 
which the Greeks were not fighting, in some 
part of their country, for their independence. 
Yet during all these years Europe never inter- 
fered, though the Greeks were Christians and 
their oppressors Turks; though, in 1821, every 
Greek who could be found in any Turkish city 
was brutally butchered; though, in 1822, Kara 
Ali absolutely depopulated the Greek island of 
Scio, slaughtering every male, and selling so 
many young girls into slavery that the price of 
slaves for the harem fell fifty per cent.; though, 
in 1825, ’26, "27, Ibrahim Pacha in the Morea 
cropped the ears of every prisoner he took, and 
then blew the mutilated bodies out of cannons. 
The writers who say that the same reasons which 
justified intervention in Greece would likewise 
justify intervention in the United States are 
evidently not familiar with the facts. 

But it is clear that, if it was manifestly the 
interest of Great Britain and France to inter- 
fere in our war, they would find law and rea- 
sons for so doing. It is therefore of more con- 
sequence to us to find out where their interest 
lies in the matter than to trouble ourselves about 
laws and precedents. 

The first overt act of interference by any for- 
eign power would be instantly met by a declara- 
tion of war by the United States. ding the 
rebellion, this country will patiently en@are al- 
most any amount of humiliation from the for- 
eign world. But interference is war. This is 
well understood—in Europe as here. It would 
be a sore trial to us. But we could stand it. 
Instead of 600,000 men we should put 1,200,000 
in the field, besides 150,000 negroes. Instead 
of 300,000,000, Congress would authorize Mr. 
Chase to issue $1,000,000,000 of Treasury Notes. 
Arrangements have already been made by which, 
in the fall, our iron-clad navy will be equal to 
that of France and England combined: we 
should, in the event of a foreign war, double 
that navy at once. The first of the new iron- 
clad ships in England is not to be launched till 
February, 1868: it is probable that neither pow- 


er now has a single iron-clad vessel which they 
would trust on the American coast. The Moni- 
tor, as is known, would sink the Warrior in 
about ten minutes. So much for us. Now for 
Europe. 

In deciding to intervene in this country the 
Emperor of France and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain would have to address their re- 
spective nations somewhat as follows: 

‘‘We have resolved to make war upon the 
United States because they are in trouble. We 
have no quarrel with them. On the contrary, 
our relations with that Power were never more 
amicable than they are at present, and by act 
and deed the Administration of Mr. Lincoln 
have testified their ardent desire to remain on 
friendly terms with us. We go to war with 
them for the pifrpose of destroying the Union, 
and securing the establishment of a new Con- 
federacy based on the corner-stone of human 
slavery —an institution which we loathe and 
abhor, which we have abolished in our own col- 
onies, and the extension of which we are making 
treaties and spending large sums of money every 
year to prevent. Our enemies in this war will 
be a race of people with whom—since 1812—we 
have never had any serious misunderstanding : 
our allies will be the slaveholding aristocracy, 
whose principle of government will be filibus- 
tering aggrandizement, who have already twice 
attempted to wrest Cuba from Spain, and whose 
President, at this early stage, already announces, 
in his letter to Governor Brown, of Georgia, his 
intention of making war upon his neighbors gen- 
erally for the purpose of extending the sphere 
of slave territory. If we succeed in our object, 
the first victims of the rapacity of the new Con- 
federacy will probably be our own colonies and 
those of our ally Spain. This war will naturally 
involve some sacrifices. You are already pay- 
ing pretty heavy taxes—about as heavy as many 
of you think you can bear. The war will dou- 
ble them. You are already suffering from the 
reduction of your trade with the United States 
in consequence of the rebellion. The war will 
destroy that trade altogether. You will not 
only sell no goods at all to the Americans, and 
get no cotton whatever, but you will get from 
them no gold, no breadstuffs, and no provisions. 
Food will advance from 20 to 50 per cent. in all 
your markets. Your foreign trade, if not de- 
stroyed altogether, will be prosecuted under 
circumstances of peculiar peril. American 
ships of war will at least endeavor to cut off 
your communication with India, Australia, the 
West Indies, and South America; the experi- 
ence of 1812, when the American navy was less 
than one-fiftieth what it is at present, shows 
what can be done in this direction. In the 
mean time it will be necessary for you to keep a 
sharp eye on dangers at home. A large and 
powerful party in Ireland would doubtless em- 
brace the opportunity of a war with the United 
States to strike a fresh blow for independence. 
In France the ‘ dangerous classes’ would require 
very close watching indeed. And finally, we 
learn with regret that Mr. Cameron, United 
States Minister to St. Petersburg, is carrying on 
a negotiation with Russia which may lead to 
very serious complications after our new war 
with the United States has broken out.” 

Such would have to be the language of the 
rulers of the maritime powers of Europe in an- 
nouncing to their people their intention to in- 
terfere in this country. It is easy to under- 
stand what would be the response of the people. 

No man, in this changing and uncertain world, 
can be certain of the future. Men and uations 
have often acted as it seemed absurd and impos- 
sible for them to act. But certainly, as the case 
riow stands, it seems gratuitous and absurd to 
doubt the sincerity of the emphatic declarations 
of the British and French Governments that 
they have no intention whatever of interfering in 
our quarrel. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


A DISTINGUISHED American conversing, a few 
days since, in Paris, with M. THouvenet, the 
French Minister of State, was asked rather impa- 
tiently by the Frenchman, 

‘* But, Sir, how much time do you want to take 
Richmond? How long must we wait ?” 

think, Monsieur, with great respect,” was 
the courteous reply of our countryman, ‘‘that we 


' Shall be satisfied if we are granted as much time as 


the allies took to reduce Sebastopol.” 
M. THOUVENEL changed the subject. 


LOUNGE, 


OUR HEROES. 


Ir is impossible not to feel that there is a great 
deal that is consoling and inspiring even in the 
terrible battle and prolonged delay before Rich- 
mond. It was one of the longest battles recorded 
in history. It was a contest *etween an over 
whelming mass of desperate men, standing u, a 
their own soil, well armed, ably led, terribly in 
earnest, and a smaller body of heroes, upon a 
strange soil, and inspired with the knowledge that 
they fought for the very principle of liberty and 
human civilization. 

The battle raged for a week.. Our men, fight- 
ing like tigers, slowly fell back, disputing every 
inch of the way, but neither routed nor appalled, 
and in retreating merely compacting themselves 


and forming a better base of operations. In the 
very wild height of the battle, after it had raged 
for nearly a week, the gaunt, gray figure of Hentz. 
elman towers along his line, invoking his stagger. 
ing but undaunted soldiers to strike once more and 
charge ; and with a fierce, grim will, not furious], 
dashing—they are too utterly spent for that—they 
launch themselves slowly, steadily, overwhelm. 
ingly upon the yelling and exultant foe, on and on 

breathing death as they come !—on and on; not ‘ 
lightning flash, but a lava stream—until, hopeless. 
ly swept along, the foe fall away before them in 
wild dismay, and the last blow of the long conflict 
is a ghastly victory of ours! 

The persistent bravery of our men through the 
bloody and dreadful week redeems the story of our 
delay. They have shown the most splendid quali- 
ties. Their conduct is the earnest of success. The 
result is a lesson by which we are wise enough to 
profit. It is a disappointment that we are not in 
Richmond—but that is still, and literally, only a 
question of time. If the people who have not 
marche | to the battle-field are worthy of those who 
have, the delay will be only a challenge which wil] 
be gladly accepted and answered by hordes of men. 
If we have received a blow, so have the enemy. 
If we have not succeeded, it is no victory for them 

After Bull Run we had a right to doubt the re 
sult, becruse it seemed as if we were cowards 
After the Chickahominy we have a right to be sure 
of our final triumph, because of the splendor of our 
heroism, We are learning war. It is a dreadful 
lesson, in a fearful school. But it will save us un- 


told horrors hereafter. 


— 


M‘CLELLAN. 


Wuen Lexington, in Missouri, feH, and Mulli- 
gan was captured, even the most faithful support- 
ers of General Frémont shook their heads. They 
did not admit that he was responsible, but they 
said under the circumstances the public sentiment 
will doubtless acquiesce in his removal. But Fré- 
mont instantly advanced in person, drove the ene- 
my before him to the Arkansas line, and, in the 
moment that he awaited a battle, received his re- 
call. 

This Lounger’s faith in General Frémont did not 
fall with Lexington, nor has his confidence in Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan fallen back with his army. Look 
at the simple fact. 

M‘Clellan hoped to take Richmond, and failed. 
The enemy hoped to annihilate him, and were 
beaten back. They marched out a hundred and 
twenty or thirty or forty thousand strong, and fell 
upon M‘Clellan with eighty or ninety thousand 
men posted in a swamp and across a river. The 
foe fought with furious energy, conscious that they 
must crush him, or his retreat would be their de- 
feat. For a week he resisted them with heroic, 
with magnificent bravery, retiring not only with- 
out panic, but with splendid and terrible sallies of 
his froops, and at last, reaching his position, turns 
and dtives back the swarming hordes of rebels, and 
remains fast and impregnable upon his new line of 
operations. 

Of course Richmond, and not Harrison’s Land- 
ing, was the point that M‘Clellan hoped to reach. 
But equally, of course, M‘Clellan’s annihilation or . 
surrender was the necessary result to constitute a 
rebel victory. That our General brought his men 
through such an overwhelming storm of battle 
safely to the James does not prove him a poor sol- 
dier. That he was outnumbered is surely no fault 
of his. We must remember that immediately after 
the evacuation of Yorktown, before Beauregard’s 
army reinforced Richmond, M‘Clellan said that the 
enemy was stronger than he. Let us be fair. If 
he did not win the battle against overpowering 
odds, he prevented the foe from winning it. 


THE LESSON OF THE DAY, 


Every event in this war teaches us the same 
lesson. It is as old as human history, but it is 
hard to learn. It has been urged a hundred times 
in this struggle of ours,-and a hundred times for- 
gotten. It is very simple, for it is only, don’t de- 
spise your enemy. 

From the beginning we have been told that ‘he 
rebels had no money, no food, no ammm.uition: 
that they were demoralized, disheartened, and 
coerced: that their cause was hopeless, and the 
issue only a question of a little time; that they 
were good at a dash, but had no persistence and 
would soon tire of a profitless and overwhelming 
war. Several times they have been on their last 
legs. Several times the back of the rebellion has 
been broken. The ‘‘end” has been “ approaching” 
for a long time: and the staidest and most sus- 
picious papers have occasionally predicted the very 
day when the national flag would float serene over 
every inch of the national domain. 

We have all shared this happy confidence. These 
columns have not failed to express it, noraill they 
ever doubt the success of the nation in subduing 
this revolt. But let us be childish no longer. 
The suggestion of the loval Governors is the 
prompting of the national heart. It is perfectly 
clear now, that if we had had a million of men 
more or less enrolled, and armed as rapidly as 
possible, we should have taken no steps backward, 
and the world could not have had the least doubt 
as to the prospects of the revolt. 

Let us henceforth remember that this is a civil 
war; that the hate of men who have been fellow- 
citizens is a hundred-fold more bitter than the hate 
of foreigners; that the rebels feel their cause to be 
as sacred as ever our fathers or any people thought 
theirs to be; that they have for long years been 
taught to hate us and despise us; that the mass of 
them are profoundly ignorant and poor, and that 
their prejudice against us is malignant; that they 
look upon our army as an invading host, coming 
to waste their homes and insult their families ; and 
that by a thousand reasons of conviction, passion, 
ignorance, and fear, they are practically united in 
opposition to the Government. Moreover, a peo 


ple so inflamed and desperate, occupying 800,000 
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square miles’of fertile soil, will not starve imme- 
diately. If a piece of brown paper, by common 
consent, buys @ loaf of bread, it is as good as gold. 
Disaffection, disappointment, disgust there may be 
in individual cases, and in the perhaps intention- 
ally exaggerated rumors of designing stragglers. 
But after fifteen months of war the rebels stand to- 
day bitter, defiant, desperate ; not hoping, of course, 
to subdue and overrun us, but expecting to hold 
out fiercely until Europe interposes. 

Let no one mistake what we are saying. There 
is not the least reason for doubt in any loyal heart. 
But there is every reason for keeping our eyes 
steadily open upon the facts. A man is not de- 
i or gloomy because he thinks a huge and 
radical civil war is not a picnic, to be ended by an 
order of the day. If you expect to stand on the 
top of the mountain you must climb, and slip, and 
sweat, and fall, and bruise your shins, and up again, 
and up, and up. The job is difficult, so is this re- 
bellion. But it is not in Yankee nature to be foil- 
ed. The tougher the resistance, the more resolute- 
ly, with grim good-humor, it settles itself to the 


task. 


pressed or 


WHO DID IT? 


INEVITABLY, after such severe work as our sol- 
diers have seen before Richmond, every body raises 
his head from the details, and asks, Who did ut? 
Who is responsible for it? Who shall be the scape- 

t? 

We are all responsible. It is very easy, after 
anv event has occurred, to see and to say how a 
different combination might have produced differ- 
ent results. Suppose a storm had not scattered the 
Spanish armada. Suppose Hampden and Crom- 
well had come to New England. Suppose Julius 
Cesar had never crossed the Rubicon. Suppose 
Alexander the Great had died of measles in his 
fourth year. Suppose the deluge had never dried 
up. Suppose any thing you please as a premise, 
and you may suppose what you choose as a logical 
conclusion. A month ago we all thought and said, 
“*Tis only a question of time. We shall have 
Richmond before the harvest.” Even those who 
did not like M‘Clellan’s politics, and those who 
did not have great faith in his military genius, 
cried, “Of course. He must take Richmond, He 
can’t help it.” 

Let us hope before these lines are read that he 
may have it. But let us also not be too sure. 
And when we read of the fighting and the carnage 
of the 28th, 29th, and 30th June, let us remember 
that, pitiful as the story may be, all had doubtless 
been done in preparation that the circumstances 
and the honesty of the leaders allowed. It would 
have been better doubtless to have had an army 
of fifty thousand men in the Shenandoah, and an- 
other of two hundred ¢housand in an airy and 
healthy and impregnable position before Rich- 
mond, and another of fifty thousand upon the Rap- 
pahannock, and a hundred thousand veterans 
around Washington. All this would have been 
better without question. But the general convic- 
tion of the country and of the Administration has 
been that there were men enough to do the work. 

) Senator Wilson is as earnest a friend of ample and 
vigorous measures as there is in the country, but 
he thought and said long ago that we had plenty 
of men. It must never be forgotten that we are 
learning to make war by experience. Whhen it is 
the universal conviction that half a million of vol- 
unteers are enough, a call for a million, upon the 
plea that the more men the surer the result, wou!d 
fall heavily upon the public ear. 

Let us all be our own scape-goats. We can not 
blame M‘Clellan that he is not in Richmond (if he 
is not), nor the President, nor Mr. Stanton, nor the 
Cabinet, nor any individual. Suppose that Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan asked for more troops. The Pres- 
ident would say, ‘‘ I’ve none to send you.” 

‘** But I must have them.” 

“T haven’t got them.” 

“But, my dear Sir, it is a military necessity, of 
which you are no judge.” 

Very likely, my dear General, but I am never- 
theless, and unluckily, if you choose, Commander- 
in-Chief. I wish I could see as you do, but I can 
not. I have no right to relinquish my own judg- 
ment. In this case I do not feel that I ought to. 
I wish I had fifty thousand troops to send you. I 
can call for them, if you say you must retire with- 
out them ; but there are not too many in the Shenan- 
doah, nor before Washington, and the West wants 
all it has.” 

‘Very well, I understand; and I will do the 
best I can.” 

Clearly neither of the two is to be blamed. The 
difficulty is that there are not more men. That 
there ought to be more is vePy evident, but that is 
a fact which the public just perceives. Our delay 
before Richmond is as little any body’s fault, and 
as much every body’s misfortune, as can well be. 


“THE UNION AT ANY PRICE.” 


For a year we have been saying that we wanted 
to save the Union at any cost. We are now called 
upon to show that we mean what we say. We 
have perhaps thought that half a million of armed 
men would suffice , that it was not necessary to em- 
ploy any other means. But as parents ask chil- 
dren “How much do you love me? A dollar's 
worth? Twenty dollars? An apple?’’—so we 
have now to ask ourselves how much do we love 
our Government and the cause of civil liberty and 
human freedom. The question is perfectly simple. 
If we can say truly that we love our country so 
strongly that we hold nothing dearer, except jus- 
tice and honor, then we are safe. If not, we are al- 
ready lost, and every one of our soldiers whom we 
henceforth allow to fall we murder. Let us see, 
then, how much we do love it, and at what cost we 
are willing to save it. 

Mr. Ten Eyck, a Republican Senator from New 
Jersey, says that he doubts whether his fellow-citi- 
zens would fight for their country side by side with 
colored men. That istosay, their prejudi:eagainst 
the colored race is dearer to them than the Union. 


| of 


Another Senator says that confiscating the prop- 
erty of rebels in arms is not to be thought of. A 
man may be slaughtering our brothers, sons, and 
fathers, but we must respect his property. Men 
who take this view are more unwilling to confis- 
cate by proceedings i rem than they are to see the 
country divided and lost. 

Another party say that it is frightful to think 
of General Hunter’s regiment of :olored men. If 
you ask them whether they would not save the 
Union upon the very principle of the Union, name- 
ly, the liberty of innocent men, they shake their 
heads. They would rather the Government should 
be ruined and the nation lost than that those who 
have been enslaved, in defiance of every human in- 
stinct and divine law, should be li erated. 

These represent classes that have been hitherto 
very large in the country. But they are classes 
that diminish every day. It is gradually becom- 
ing plain to the blindest eyes that this country can 
be saved only by the heroic effort of all her chil- 
dren. The authorities are willing, but the people 
are the Government. The authorities must be 
stimulated and supported by public opinion, and 
every man must help to make that. If the world 
sees that we are trying with one hand to put down 
rebellion and with the other to save rebels, it is 
idle to expect its assent to the continuance of a war 
in which it has so much at stake. If, on the other 
hand, it sees that we have learned what we are not 
to be reproached for not having earlier admitted, 
that the extremest and most radical measures are 
not to be spared in the suppression of this insurrec- 
tion, the world will pause, for it will see a pur- 
pose too dangerous and sincere to be trifled with. 

The moral is radiantly clear. If we value the 
Union more than the claim of the rebels to their 
slaves and their property, we shall save it. If 
not, it is already lost. If we do not believe that 
we can constitutionally take any step short of dis- 
honor, which is necessary for national self-pres- 
ervation, then our salvation is constitutionally im- 
possible. 

DOUBLING THE CAPE. 

In the question of foreign meddling there is one 
point which should be remembered. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Yancey, upon the part of the rebels, 
offered as an inducement for foreign recognition 
the emancipation of the slaves. When, therefore, 
it is thought by Europe that the time has come to 
acknowledge the independence of the rebel section, 
England will insist upon some scheme of emanci- 
pation as a condition. It will do this because 
abolition is the traditional British policy, and be- 
cause the English know perfectly well that the 
supply of cotton which depends upon slave-labor is 
necessarily an uncertain supply, because of the 
precarious condition of any slave society. Some 
scheme of emancipation will therefore be required, 
and it will be gladly granted by the rebels. Then 
what ? 

Then in fighting, as we have hitherto been, the 
Government will be fighting for slavery under the 
Union; but Europe and the South will be fighting 
not only for Southern independence, but for uni- 
versal Liberty. Is it not worth while for us to se- 
cure that advantage? Is it not almost time for 
the President to call upon all loyal men in the land 
to rally to the support of the Government ? 


A NEW NOVEL. 

“THe Morcesons,” the novel by Mrs. Stod- 
dard, wife of the poet, is a very striking story of 
a certain aspect of New Eland life. With curi- 
ous power and a kind of remorseless skill the au- 
thor invests the homely details of Yankee shore- 
life with the tragical gloom of Greek fate. The 
detailed delineation of character and events, and 
the quiet reliance upon the essential interest of the 
subject, are admirable. Indeed, there is an intens- 
ity of reality in this story which will make the 
reader instinctively wonder whether the author 
has not strictly followed Sir Philip Sidney’s charge, 
** Look into thine own heart, and write.” Among 
the new novels **The Morgesons” is wogtliy the 
attention of every reader who seeks a r@markable 
story, or who is interested in American fiterature. 


\ 
HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ir is not always a mark of frankness to possess an open 
countenance. An alligator is a deceitful creature, and 
yet it possesses an open countenance when it is in the very 
act of taking you in. 


— 


‘*How d’ye, broder?” ‘So sc, me tank ye; how you 

bin dis long time?” ‘“ Quite well, tank you. How you 

your time now, broder?” ‘Oh! me bo pass me time 

at all, broder; me cock up me foot so let time pass him- 
self.” 


— 


EPITAPH AT NESTON ST. NICHOLAS 


“Here lies a certain Elizabeth Mann, 
She lived an old maid and she died an old Mann.” 


Gent on Horsesack. “Get out of the way, boy, get 
out of the way! My horse don’t like donkeys!” 

Boy on Donkey, **Doan't he? Then why doan't he 
kick thee orf?" 


— 


“Mr. Brown, I owe you a grudge, remember that!” 
“T shall not be frightened, then, for I never knew you to 
pay any thing that you owed.” 

Did you ever know a young lady who was too weak to 
stand up At church who could not dance all night without 
being tired at all? 


The most infallible way of preventing a kitchen door 
from creaking is said to be to engage a servant girl whose 
sweet-heart comes to the house to see her 


.. “$With all thy faults I love thee efil/,” as the man said 
to his wife when she was giving him a curtain lecture. 


A Covp.s or Suams.—A sham count and a sham Abbé 
— in a company together, the count the word 
A always bandying about was piq 
Abbé where his abbey lay? The Ab 
me! do you not know it? It is in your 


“ Mother,” said Ike Partington, “ did you know that the 
‘Tron Horse’ has but oneear?* “ One ear! merciful gra- 
cious, child, what do you mean?” ‘Why, the engin-ear, 

course, 


Tur Hetent or Impcpence.—Taking shelter from 
shower in an umbrella shop is the height of impudence. § 


A gentleman who was rather impatient at table de- 
clared he wished he could manage without servants, as 
they were a greater plague than profit.” ‘*“*Why not 
have a dumb waiter?" suggested a friend. ‘Oh no,” re- 
turned the other, *‘I have tried them—they don’t an- 
swer.” 


A celebrated engineer being examined at a trial, made 
use of the expression ** the creative power of a machine,” 
upon which the judge somewhat offensively asked him 
what he meant by the phrase. ‘+I mean, my lord,” said 
the engineer, **that power which enables a man to con- 
vert a goat's tail into a judge's wig.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


On Monday, June 30, in the Senate, a bill was intro- 
duced to punish persons giving or offering to give mem- 
bers of Congress or officers of the government any consid- 
eration for procuring contracts, office, or place under the 
United States Government. The bill providing that ves- 
sels and goods belonging to loyal citizens, which have been 
captured by the rebels, when retaken by the United States, 
shall be delivered to the owners without salvage, was 
passed. The bill prescribing an additional oath of office 
was also passed, as also the bill establishing certain na- 
tional arvenals. An executive session was held, and the 
Senate adjourned. the House, the case of the New 
York Tribune, with regard to the Jntelligencer printing, 
was transferred from the Judiciary Committee to a select 
committee for investigation. The remainder of the ses- 
sion was devoted to debate upon the bill for the construc- 
tion of a ship-canal from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. 
A motion to postpone the subject till the firet Monday in 
January was negatived by one majority, and the House 
adjourned. 

On Tuesday, July 1, in the Senate, the bill for the ad- 
mission of Western Virginia into the Union as a State was 
discussed at considerable length, the question being on the 
amendment offered by Senator Sumner, prohibiting slavery 
in the territory after the 4th of July, 1863. Without tak- 
ing a vote on the proposition, the bill was laid aside, and 
the Army Appropriation bill was taken up. The amend- 
ment limiting the number of the rank and file of the army 
to 750.000 was stricken out, and an amendment limiting 
the number of Major-Generals at forty, and the Brigadier- 
Crenerals to two hundred was adopted. Several other 
amendments were adopted, and the bill was then laid 
aside. A resolution, calling on the President for informa. 
tion as to whether Mr. Fulton, the editor of the Baltimore 
American, has been arrested, upon what charge, and for 
what reason, etc., was laid over. Some other business of 
no general interest was transacted, and the Senate ad- 
journed.——In the House, the consideration of the Tariff 
bill was resumed in Committee of the Whole, various 
amendments were adopted, and the bill passed. The bill 
providing for the enlargement of the locks of the Illinois 
canal so as to admit of the passage of naval vessels, with 
the amendment for the enlargement of the locks of the 
Erie and Oswego canals, was laid on the table by two ma- 
jority. Notice was given of a motion to reconsider the 
vote, with the view of postponing the subject till Decem- 
ber next. 

On Wednesday, July 2, in the Senate, Senator Powell, 
from the Judiciary Committee, reported back the bill to 
punish persons giving or offering to give consideration to 
members of Congress for procuring Government contracts, 
etc. Senator Wright, of Indiana, offered a resolution that, 
by the report/of the Secretary of War of June 21, 1862, it 
appearing thxt’Senator J. F. Simmons, of Rhode Island, 
used his official influence to procure a contiact from, the 
Government for one C. B. Schuberth, for which it was 
agreed that he (Mr. Simmons) should receive $50,000, 
therefore the said James F. Simmons be expelled from his 
seat in the Senate. The resolution was laid over. The 
bill changing the grade of line officers of the navy, creat- 
ing admirals and commanders in addition to the present 
grades, was discussed. The bill authorizing an additional 
issve of Treasury Notes was then taken up, several import- 
ant amendments adopted, and the bill passed, when the 
Senate adjourned. ——In the House, a resolution calling 
upon the Secretary of War to communicate any informa- 
tion received by the Government from General M‘Clellan 
relative to the operations at White House was adopted. 
The motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill for the 
enlargement of the Illinois and New York canal-locks was 
laid on the table was called up. A motion to lay the mo- 
tion on the table was negatived—56 against 71. Pending 
a call for the yeas and nays on the main question, the 
subject was laid aside. A number of bills and resolutions 
relative to naval affairs were then passed, and the House 
adjourned. 

On Thursday, July 3, in the Senate, a joint resolution 
adjourning Congress on the 10th inst. was laid over. An 
executive session was held, and the Senate adjourned: —— 
In the House, Mr. Dunlap, of Kentucky, asked, but did 
not obtain, leave to introduce a resolution declaring the 
sentiments contained in Major-General Hunter's letter 
relative to arming of the slaves (read in the House on 2d) 
are eminently unjust to an American Congress—an insult 
to the American people and to our brave soldiers—and 
justly merit the consideration of this body. The Senate 
amendments to the Treasury Note bill were reported to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. A bill providing for the 
trial or discharge of State prisoners was introduced and 
ordered to be printed. The Confiscation bill, as returned 


} from the Senate, was taken up, and the House non-con- 


curred in the amendment substituting Mr. Clark's bill for 
that of the House. 

On Friday, July 4, in the Senate no business of public 
impoftance was transacted.._—The House was not in ses- 
sion, 

On Saturday, July 5, the Senate adopted a resolution 
calling for Colonel Canby’s reports of operations in New 
Mexico, The General Pension bill was taken up, several 
amendments agreed to, and the Senate adjourned.——_In 
the House the Senate’s amendments to the Treasury Note 
bill were non-concurred in, and a committee of conference 
ordered. The Senate's joint resolution fixing upon the 
first Tuesday in September as the time of meeting at Chi- 
cago ot the Pacific Railroad corporators was adopted. A 
joint resolution was adopted authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish clothing to wounded and sick soldiers as a 
substitute for that lost by the casualties of war. A reso- 
lution was adopted calling on the Secretary of War for in- 
formation whether any member of Comyress has been in- 
terested in contracta since the lst of April last. The re- 
mainder of the session was devoted to discussing the report 
of General Hunter on the subject of arming negroes. 

On Monday, July T, in the Senate, the Finance Com. 
mittee reported back the Tariff bill with amendments. 
Senator Chandler offered a resolution, which lies over, 
calling on the Secretary of War for copies of all orders of 
the Executive to General M‘Clellan relative to the advance 
of the Army of the Potomac on Richmond, and all the cor- 
respondence between the said General M‘Clellan and the 
Executive from the date of the order of the 22d of Febru- 
ary to the advance on Manassas up to May 1; also a state- 
ment of the numerical force of the Army of the Potomac, 
as shown by the roll in November, 1861, and in January, 
February, and March, 1862; also the number of troops 
General M‘Clellan took from Fortress Monroe, the number 
at the fortress, and the reinforcements sent to him up to 
June 1, 1862. A Committee of Conference was ordered on 
the Treasury Note bill, and afterward the bill was passed. 
The general Pension bill was also passed. The bill to pro- 
vide provisional governments in certain cases was then 
taken up, and a long and interesting debate ensued. 
Without taking action on the bill the Senate adjourned.—— 
In the House, Mr. Diven, of New York, asked the House 
to excuse his colleagues, Messrs. Van Valkenburg and 
Pomeroy, and himself, from service for the remainder of 
the session, as they desired to return to their respective 
districts to aid in raising troops. The request was grant- 
ed. The Senate bill establishing arsenals at Columbus, 
Ohio, Indianapolis, Indiana, and Rock Island, Ilinoia, for 
the deposit and repair of arms, etc., was passed. The 
Senate bill to carry into effect the treaty with Great Brit- 
ain for the suppression of the African slave-trade was 
passed, 
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mM‘CLELLAN TO HIS SOLDIERS. 


The following stirring appeal to the Arnty-of the Pote- 

mac was issued on the Fourth: 
oF THE Poromas 
Camp Haxxtson’s Lanvine, July 

SoLpDrers OF THE ARMY OF THE PoTomMac!— Your achieve. 
ments of the last ten days have illustrated the valor and en- 
durance of the American soldier. Attacked by superior 
forces and without hope of reinforcements you have #ne- 
ceeded in changing your base of operations by a flank 
movement, always regarded as the most hazardous of 
military expediente. You have saved all your material, 
all your trains, and all your guns, except a few lost in 
battle, taking, in return, guns and colors trom the enemy. 
Upon your march you have been assailed day after day 
with der perate fury, by men of the same race and nation, 
skillfully massed and led. Under every disadvantage of 
number, and necessarily of position also, you have in 
every conflict beaten back your foes with enormous slaugh- 
ter. Your conduct ranks you among the celebrated ar- 
mies of history. No one will now question that each of 
you may always with pride say, “I belong to the Anny 
of the Potomac.” You have reached the new base, com- 
plete in organization and unimpaired in spirit. The ene- 
my may at any time attack you. We a.e prepared to 
meet them. I have personally established your lines. 
Let them come, and we will convert their repulse into a 
final defeat. Your Government is strengthening you with 
the resources of a great peeple. On this, our nation’s 
birthday, we declare to our toes, who are rebels against 
the best interests of mankind, that this army shall enter 
the capital of the so-called Confederacy; that our National 
Constitution shall prevail, and that the Union, which can 
alone insure internal peace, and external security to each 
State, * Must and Shall be Preserved,” cost what it may 
in time, treasure, and blood. 

Greorce B. M‘CLELLAN. 


SIX BATTLES IN A WEEK, 


We give below the names of the localities of the various 
battles which were fought by the contending armies before 
Richmond, during the week ending July 1: 

Thursday, June 26—Battle of Mechanicsville, 

Friday, June 27—Battle of Gaines’s Milla, 

Saturday, June 28—Battle of the Chickahominy. 

Sunday, June 29—Battle of Peach Orchard ; battle of 
Savage's Station. 

Monday, June 30—Battle of White Oak Swamp; battle 
of White Oak Creek; battle of Charles City Cross 

Tuesday, July 1—Battle of Turkey Bend. 


REBEL LOSSES THEREIN. 

The rebel accounts of the late battles, published in the 
Richmond papers, admit a heavy loss on the side of the 
enemy, and would imply that they suffered terribly—far 
more so in dead than we did. The Richmond Examiner, 
for instance, states that out of one division of rebels em 


gaged in Sunday's fight, only «ix thousand could be mus. 


tered, when fourteen thousand went intoaction. This ex- 
ceeds by far any amount of loss which our recerds show, in 
the same number of men. 


ANOTHER FIGHT. 


General M‘Clellan’s army had another skirmish with the 
enemy on Friday last on our left wing, which resulted in 
the total defeat of the rebels, and the capture of one thou- 
eand of their men and three batteries. ur cavalry fol- 
lowed up the enemy through the White Oak Swamp, 


A CALL FOR MURE TROOPS, 


A document was presented to the President on Ist July, 
signed by the Governors of eighteen States — namely: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Conneticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vi., ‘nia, Michi 
Tennessee, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Minne “ta, Illi 
Wisconsin, and the ** President of the Military “oard” 
Kentucky, stating that they were of ome accor. im the 
hearty desire that the recent successes of the Federa. arms 
may be followed up by measures which must insure the 
speedy restoration of the Union; and believing that, in 
view of the important military movements now ip prog- 
reas, and the reduced condition of our effective forces in 
the field, the time has arrivid for prompt and vigoréus 
measures to be «depted by the people in support of the 
great interests of the country, they request that he shall 
cull upon the several States for such numbers of-men as 
may be required to fill up all military organizations now 
in the field, and add to the army such additional number 
of men as may be necessary to garrison and hold all of the 
numerous cities and military pusitions that have been 
captured by our armies, and to speedily crush the rebel- 
lion that still exists in several of the Southern States, 
thus practically restoring to the civilized world our great 
and guod government. 

To thie appeal the President replied that he decides 
upon calling for 300,000 more troops, chiefly infantry; 
that he h: pes they will be raised without delay, and that 
an order fixing the quota required from each State will be 
issued by the War Department at once. 


CAPTURE OF VICKSBURG, 


It is stated by the daily papers that after a bombard. 
ment Vicksburg has been captured by Com. Farraegut’s 
fleet. He ran by the batteries on Wednesday, receiving 
a raking fire as his boats paseed, but without suffering any 
damage. Commodore Farragut, from below, and Captain 
Davis, from above, on the Miszirsippi River, are now in 
communication, and therefore the whole river, from Cairo 
to New Orleana, is in possession of our troops. Vicks 
was nearly destroyed by the shells from our gunboats, 
it is said that General Butler is cutting a canal across the 
bend on which Vicksburg stands, which will change the 
channel of the Mississippi entirely at that point. 


BRILLIANT AFFAIR AT CORINTH, 


A brilliant affair has recently taken place at Booneville, 
below Corinth, between a party of Colonel Sitridan's 
Michigan cavalry and a superior body of the rebela. Col- 
onel Sheridan, it appears, had only 728 men uader his 
command, and although opposed to a force of 4700 rebels, 
succeeded in defeating the latter after a desperate fight, 
which lasted seven hours. The loss on our side was only 
forty-one killed, wounded, and missing. That of the en- 
emy could not be ascertained, but it mu-t have been heavy, 
because sixty-five dead were found upon the field. Major 
General Halleck, in officially announcing this magnificent 
encounter, very propérly recommcuds Colonel Sheridan 
for promotion. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
ANOTHER SECEHESH GROAN, 


Ix the British House of Commons, on the 19th of J 

Mr. Lindsay, in postpening his notice on the subject 

England's relations with America ®nril Friday, lith of 
July, expressed a hope that the Government in the mean 
time would see the necessity of recognizing the “inde- 
pendence” of the Confederate States, and of taking the 
matter out of the hands of private members, as it was 
‘* perfectly clear the Confederate States were now able to 
assert their independence." 


FRANCE. 
THE MEXICAN AFFAIR. 


The Emperor of France har determined to send such an 
army to Mexico as will force its way to the cap tal against 
all obstacles. Admiral la Graviere is to take the com- 
mand of a large concentrated . «val force of France in the 
waters of America, the Paris Pufrie saying that such a 
step is justified by events which “may arise out @f the 
American war and Mexican affairs." 

DEBATE IN THE CHAMBER, 


In the French Chamber of Deputies M. Jules Favre cen- 
sured the expedition to Mexico, and demanded an explana- 
tion of its purport. He argued that the honor of France 
required that she should treat with Mexico and withdraw. 
M. Billaalt, in reply, said that France had ineults to aveage 
upon the Juarez Government. He declared that the Em- 
peror would leavé the people entirely free, when the French 
fiag floats over the capite! of M: xico, to vote for whatever 
governmens ‘hey might choose. 
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GENERAL FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 


On page 449 we publish a portrait of Brigadier- 
General Fitz-John Porter, commanding a corps in 
the army of the Potomac, from a photograph by 
M‘Clees, of Philadelphia. 

General Porter was born in New Hampshire 
about the year 1824, and is consequently about 
thirty-eight years of age. He graduated at West 
Point in the 4th artillery on Ist July, 1845, and 
obtained promotion to a first-lieutenancy in May, 
1847. He accompanied General Scott to Mexico, 
and for gallant and meritorious conduct at Molino 
del Rey was brevetted Captain. At Chapultepec 
he again distinguished himself, and obtained the 
brevet rank of Major. At the fight at the Belen 
Gate he was severely wounded. n the return 
of the army to the United States » was appoint- 
ed Assistant-Instructor of Artiller :t West Point, 
which office he filled, we beliey ntil the out- 
break of the rebellion. 

On the increase of the army, i: ay, 1861, Fitz- 
John Porter was appointed Col -! of the new 
15th infantry, and, three days erward, Briga- 
dier-General of Volunteers. Hi: ommand was in 
the Army of the Potomac. He rendered useful 
aid to General M‘Clellan in reorganizing the army 
after the battle of Bull Run, and was soon placed 
in command of a division. He accompanied the 
army to Yorktown, and was there placed in com- 
mand of the siege-works. After the evacuation of 
the place he was for a while Governor of Yorktown, 
but soo resumed his place in the advancing army. 
On 25th June he commanded the extreme right of 
our army, and bore the brunt of the terrible bat- 
tles of 26th and 27th. No better or braver soldier 
lives than Fitz-John Porter. 


BRIG.-GEN. GEORGE A. M‘CALL 


GexeRAL GEORGE ARCHIBALD M‘CALL, whose 
portrait we give on page 449, is said to be wounded 
and a prisoner in the hands ofthe rebels. He was 
born in Pennsylvania about the year 1801, and is 
consequently over 60 years of age. He graduated 
at West Point, in the infantry, in 1822, and served 
many years in his regiment and likewise in the 
subsistence department. In the Florida war he 
won fame and his company under General Worth. 
At the outbreak of the Mexican war he served un- 
der General Taylor, and was brevetted Major for 
gallant conduct at Palo Alto, and Lieutenant-Col- 
onel for the same at Resaca dela Palma. In De- 
cember, 1847, he was promoted to a Majority, and 
in June, 1850, he became Inspector-General of the 
army with the rank of Colonel. On the outbreak 
of the rebellion he was appointed Brigadier-Gener- 
al of Volunteers, and served with Patterson in his 
mglorious campaign on the Upper Potomac. He 
was subsequently transferred to the army of the 
Potomac, where he obtained command of a division. 

At the terrible battle of the Chickahominy on 
the 26th ult., weneral M‘Call's division bore the 
brunt of the first day’s fighting and behaved like 
heroes. Their commander is known to have been 
wounded, and, as his horse has been found rider- 
less, it is supposed that the gallant General fell 
mto the hands of the enemy. We can not afford 
to spare so good a man. 


THE BURNSIDE EXPEDITION. 


WE publish on page 454 a couple of pictures from 
North Carolina, from sketches by our special artist, 
Mr. A. Wiser. One of them represents Tuk Re- 
CEPTION OF GOVERNOR STANLY, oF NortH CARo- 
LINA, AT WASHINGTON in that State. The Gov- 
ernor made a handsome address to the people, and 
was exceedingly well received. 

The other picture represents the Presenta- 
rion OF A SworD TO GENERAL BURNSIDE BY THE 
State oF Ruops Istanp. We condense the fol- 
lowing account of the affair from the Herald corre- 
spondence : 

The ground selected for the presentation and grand 
review of this portion of the corps d’armée was situated 
about half a mile from the railroad bridge. It is level, 
rather high, and large enough to permit the free move- 
ments of, as I before said, upward of fifty thousand men. 
For some time before the arrival of the first regiment the 
people began to gather. Five was the hour; but at five 
there were few of the regiments on the spot. Shortly aft- 
er, however, a sight was presented to all the lookers-on 
that can never be effaced from their memories. From one 
corner of this large field, leading from the bridge, came 
long lines of artillery and cavalry, while from every side 
came pouring in, to the strains of joyous music, regiment 
after regiment, who, after marching into the space, took 
up their positions and awaited further orders. 

The appearance of the General was signaled by a salute 
of fifteen guns, fired by Captain Belger’s Rhode Island 
battery. He, with his staff, almost immediately proceed- 
ed to the centre of the field, where a sort of platform was 
erected on »ne of the caissons. The army was drawn up, 
forming a hu)low square, or rather squares within squares, 
in the centre of which were the staff officers of the different 
generals, who were also present. On the platform there 
were but four persons—General Burnside and Commodore 
Rowan to represent us, and General Maurau and aid on 
the part of Rhode Island. After theusual military salute, 
given along with the muttered thunder of the arms, Gen- 


eral Maurau approached General Burns beari 
lands the magnificent gift. 


_ He made a handsome speech to General Burn- 
side, in reply to which the latter said: 


In behalf of this gallant little army which surroun 
you, | beg through you to thank the State of Rhode Seland 
for this gift, given in ane of our services at the 

Battle of Roanoke.” our excellent Governor has most 
fittingly said that the services of this army have been in 
this manner remembered through its commander. With- 
out the skill, courage, patience, and fortitude of the gen- 
eral officers, field and staff officers, company officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates of this corps d'armée, 
_ together with the full and hearty co-operation of our gal- 
lant navy in these waters, the State of Rhode Island would 

have been deprived the pleasure of giving, and I debarred 
the proud satisfaction of receiving, this elegant sword 

The ceremony took up but a short time, and at its con- 
clusion a cheer was raised by the men that rivaled in force 
the salvos of artillery that heralded the approach of the 
much beloved commander of our forees. Not content with 


giving vent to their feelings once, it was repeated and | 
re- 
peated, the woods throwing back the echo, until one would | 


almost fancy a whole State had raised up its voice—an. 
be it will soon—and that, too, for old 

he Genera! buckled on the sword, and, standing on the 
same place, remained there until the whole army had 
passed in review. 
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WIFE AND L. 
We quarrel'd this morning, my wife and I, 
We were out of temper, and scarce knew why, 
Though the cause was trivial and common ; 
But to look in our eyes you'd have sworn that we both 
Were a couple of enemies spiteful and wroth— 
Not a wedded man and woman. 


Wife, like a tragedy queen in a play, 

Tossed her sweet little head in as lofty a way 
As 80 little a woman was able; 

She clenched her lips with a sneer and 4 frown, 

While I, being rougher, stamped up and down, 

- Like a careless groom in a stable. 


You'd have thought us the bitterest (seeing us then) 
Of little women and little men, 

You'd have laughed at our spite and passion; 
And would never have dreamed that a storm like this 
Would be rainbow'd to tears by that sunlight, a kiss, 

Till we talked inv. the old fond fashion. 


Yet the storm was over in less than an hour, 


- And was followed soon by a sunny shower, 


And that again by embraces; o 
Yet £0 little the meaning was understood 
That we almoet felt ‘ashamed to be good, 

And wore a blush on our face. 


Then she, as a woman, much braver became, 
And tried to bear the whole weight of the blame, 
By her kindness herself reproviug ; 
When, seeing her humble, and kuowing her true, 
I all at once became humble too, 
And very contrite and loving. 


But, seeing I acted an humble part, 
She laughed outright with a frolic heart— 
A laugh as careless as Cupid; 
And the'laughter wrangled along my brain 
Till I almoxt felt in a passion again, 
And became quite stubborn and stupid. 


And this was the time for her arms to twine 


_ Around this stubbornest neck of mine, 


Like the arms of a maid round a lover; 
And, feeliig them there, with their warmth, you know, 
I laughed quite a different laug¥: and so 

The storm (as I called it) was over. 


So then we could talk with the power to please: 

And though the passing of storms like these 
Leaves a certain fond facility 

Of getting easily angry aguin, 

Yet they ‘free the heart and rebuke the brain, 
And teach us a rough humility. 


You see we love one another so well, 

That we find more comfort than you can tell 
In jingling our bells and corals ; 

In the fiercer fights of a world so drear, 

We keep our spirits so cloze and clear 
That we need such trivial quarrels. 


In the great, fierce fights of the world we try 
To shield one another, my wife and I, 
Like brave strong maz and- woman ; 
But the trivial quarrels o' days and nights 
Unshackle our souls for the great fierce fights, 
And keep us lowly and human. 


Clouds would grow in the quietest mind, 


And make it unmeet to mix with its kind, 
Were Nature less wise as « mother; 

And with storms like ours there must flutter ou 

From the bosom the hoarded-up darkness and ¢ - sbt— 
The excess of our love for each other! 


THE MAJOR’S DAUGHTER. 

IT was rather a gay scene at the judge’s house, 
in Kurrackpore, at the beginning of the cool season, 
about three yearsago. ‘The rooms were brilliantly 
lighted, and the guests were arriving fast, so that 
the broad open space in the front of the house was 
crowded with buggies and palkis, and their swarthy 
attendants. 

Society generally stagnates in India during the 
hot-season. People exist as they best can—close 
their blinds and windows, and make it their grand 
object in life to keep out the scorching winds. But 
the hot season had passed, the rains had come and 
gone, and Kurrackpore society roused itself from 
its torpid state to an interchange of friendly meet- 
ings, which were to be inaugurated by this assem- 
bly, at the house of Mr. Grove, the judge. Eve- 
ry one was there; that is to say, every one who 
was recognized as any body at beth civilian 
and military. There was an additional interest 
about the party, because the Major’s daughter, 
who had just come out from England, was expect- 
ed to make her first appearance there : and as young 
ladies were a decided novelty, there was a great 
aifount of amusing speculation about her. 

“I think I shall consign Miss Vinrace to you 
when she comes,” Mrs. Grove said to the wife of a 
young civilian. “‘ You must make her know every 
body : and I can trust you for finding out what she 
is made of,” she added, laughing. 

“Don't give me credit for too much penetra- 
tion,” rejoined Mrs. Stanley; “but I suppose she 
is little more than a school-girl ?” 

“It will be a wonder if she reaches your stand- 
ard. But here she comes with the Major and his 
wife.” And the busy, kind-hearted Mrs. Grove 
started up to receive them. 

Major Vinrace was tall and portly, his hair was 
almost white, and his face beamed with kindness 
and good-huinor.. His wife looked pleasant/and 
matronly, but rather worn with a long Indian life. 
Every one turned to look at Clara Vinrace, and 
every one looked twice. The sight of the bright 
young girl, fresh from England, broucht a home- 
feeling to all their hearts. 
with soft brown hair, taken back simply from her 
face, and a bright color in her cheeks, but the eves 
formed the great charm of her face, such merrt, 
honest eyes—there was no resisting them. She 
was dressed in simple white muslin, with sash and 
trimmings of blue, and altogether formed a de- 
lightful contrast to the mfore gorgeous toilet of 
some of the elder ladies. : 

Miss Vinrace was soon engaged for the next 
quadrille, and, after dancing till she was tired, she 
found herself seated quietly on a couch by Mrs. 
Stenley, who amused her with rapid and good- 
huuworedly satirical sketches of the different peo- 
ple as they passed near them. : 


‘That stout lady is Mrs. A.,,who has not an 
idea in her head, or sufficient energy télearn Hin- 
dustanee, in order to manage her servants. That 
tall young officer with the yellow mustache is 
Lieutetant B., who is always making bad jokes. 
And that is Ensign C., who can not see a joke 
when every one else is laughing at it.” 

‘‘ Who is that intellectual-looking man with a 
tremendous beard, who is talking in so animated a 
manner ?” 

‘‘ He is my husband,” said Mrs. Stanley, with a 
pleased smile. 

“Indeed! And that noble-looking elderly man, 
to whom he is speaking, with the iron-gray hair, 
and such earnest, expressive eyes?” 

‘‘What, have you not been introduced to the 
Honorable Edward Neville? That is quite an 
oversight on the part of our good hostess. He is 
a splendid man. If he has a fault, he is a little 
too self-willed anc authoritative, but that is quite 
pardonable with such a mind. He holds a high 
position under Government, and will leave us soon 
to settle affairs in rather a disturbed part of the 
district that has hardly got quieted down since the 
mutiny.” 

“Is his wife here ?”’ 

‘He bas been a widower for many years. His 
childreniyve growing up. They are now in England 
tinishin ¢iheir education. But see, they are coming 
toward us.” 

Tke two gentlemen joined them, and sought an 
introduction to Miss Vinrace. ‘They were soon en- 
gaged in an animated conversation, in which Mrs, 
Stanley took an active part, for, as she often said, 
there was no one so well worth talking to as Mr. 
Neville in the station, and conversation was cer- 
tainly her forte. 

Miss Vinrace was by no means a silent listener, 
but took her part gracefully and modestly, where 
she felt sure of her ground, perfectly charming the 
others by her playful sallies and sprightly replies. 
An hour slipped rapidly away, and when Major 
Vinrace came to look for his daughter, he was 
amuse to see her so soon at home among her new 
friends. 

** Well, Clara,” he said, ‘‘and how do you like 
your first trial of Indian life ?” 

‘*T am quite delighted, papa,” she replied, bid- 
ding them farewell with a pleased smile. 

In short, Clara Vinrace became quite the rage 
at Kurrackpore, and in riding-excursions, tiffin- 
parties, and picnics, she and Mrs. Stanley were 
constant companions. Mrs. Stanley thought her 
the most delightful girl she had ever seen, with 
such sterling sense, united to such sweetness of 
vemper and grace of manner. 

Mr. Neville seemed very much of the same opin- 
ion, and finding in the society of this young girl the 
pleasantest relaxation from his grave duties, he be- 
came much more sociable than his wont, and, to 
every body's surprise, joined in all the pleasure- 
making excursions. 

Some time after the evening spent at the judge’s 
house, with which my story begins, Miss Vinrace 
was spending a few days with Mrs. Stanley. It 
was just after the second breakfast—for in India 
«all who have any regard for health and enjoyment 
rise early, have a slight breakfast, and then take 
exercise in the cool morning’ air, and return to the 
ordinary meal. Mr. Stanley had left the ladies for 
his usual magisterial work, and they were sitting 
out in the veranda, reveling in letters and the 
new periodicals which had come in by the mail 
that morning. They were too much absorbed to 
hear approaching footsteps, and by a singular coin- 
cidence Clara was in the act of exclaiming, “ Oh, 
Mrs. Stanley! here is a passage that would just 
suit Mr. Neville—I should like to watch his face 
when he reads it” when Mr. Neville himself stood 
before them. Of course Clara blushed, and look- 
ed very pretty in her momentary confusion, but 
she readily got out of her difficulty by saying gay- 
ly, ‘‘ How very fortunate, Mr. Neville! I have no 
sooner expressed a wish than I find the opportunity 
of having it fulfilled ;” to which Mr. Neville re- 
plied, ‘‘ That he was only too glad to be able to 
gratify any wish of Miss Vinrace, and to prove her 
very great powers of discrimination ;” and so they 
immediately proceeded to read and discuss the 
subject in hand. After half an hour had slipped 
away unconsciously, Mr. Neville started, looked at 
his watch, and turning to Mrs. Stanley, said: 

‘*But I must not forget my errand, I came to 
ask you and Miss Vinrace to join in a picnic to- 
morrow, of my getting-up. It is a general holi- 
day—a Hindoo festival ; the courts will be closed, 
and we may as well make the best of the time. 
What do you say to a sail on the Chilka Lake?” 

_ “Oh, it would be delightful!” cried Clara; 
“‘ there is nothing I like better than a sail.” 

‘* You getting up a picnic, Mr. Neville! Well, 
this is wonderful!’”’ said Mrs. Stanley, with an 
arch smile. ‘* But can you really Manage it?” 

‘*Oh yes, some of us can ride, and those who 
prefer it may take palkis. _ I shall send my people 
on with a tent and provisions. Indeed, I will take 
no refusal, so don’t let me see you hesitate. I 
am on my way now to make arrangements with 
Stanley.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Neville, you really carry all 
before you. I am sure we shall enjoy it beyond 
every thing.” 

Clara said she must get papa’s and mamma’s 
consent; soa messenger was immediately sent, who 


She was slight and fair,@ returned with a note from Mrs. Vinrace to the in- 


tent that she would be very glad for Clara to have 
the pleasure, and she would trust her dear girl to 
Mrs, Stanley’s care. 

The picnic came and: went. To Clara it was 
like a new revelation. The gorgeous beauty of 
the Indian scenery, the magnificent luxuriance of 
vegetation, the magic painting of butterfly and 
bird, all heightened and ‘enhanced by the intelli- 
gent comments and explanations of Neville and 
the Stanleys, made the day pass like a dream of 
wonder and delight. It was specially the atten- 
tions of Neville that effected the charm, for he 
generally found his place by her side; and contact 


with the fresh and energetic soul of his young 
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companion seemed to call into play all his varied 
powers of mind and graces of conversation, and 
to clothe him with a new vigor and youth. He 
forgot his fifty summers, or remembered them only 
with a sigh, to call himself an old fool, and then 
to return and lose himself more deeply in the new 
interest that had stirred the pulses of his heart 
once more. 

‘‘My dear, my dear, will you step here for a 
moment ?” cried the Major, in a perturbed voice to 
Mrs. Vinrace one morning: “ here’s a mess we 
are in!” He went on as soon as he found him- 
self alone with his wife. ‘ Would you believe it, 
I have had Mr. Neville here proposing for our 
Clara ?” 

Impossible ! 
father!” 

‘ That’s just where it is, my dear—it is perfectly 
ridiculous.” 

‘* How did you answer him?” 

‘¢Well, I told him I was quite taken by sur- 
prise, but that I could not entertain the idea for a 
moment. I said that I knew perfectly well that 
his position and that sort of thing was every way 
desirable, but that I considered all these advantages 
were quite overbalanced by the difference of age, 
and that I should never consider such a marriage 
as any thing but a sacrifice on the part of one so 
young asClara. I said it was most unfortunate— 
that I regretted exceedingly that such a thing 
should ever happen, and I begged him not to say 
any thing to Clara, as it would only needlessly 
distress her. And now, my dear, have I not ex- 
pressed your sentiments as well as my own?” 

‘Yes, quite, I think you are acting for the good 
of our dear child. I hope she will hear nothing of 
this. But what did he say ?” 

“‘ He looked exceedingly cloudy and stern, and 
said it was quite unnecessary to caution him against 
speaking to Clara, as he should leave to-day for the 
Nofussil.” 

‘* But he was not offended with you?” 

“Oh dear,no. He said he could hardly expect 
me to take a different view, and considered himself 
presumptuous to entertain the idea. I heartily 
wish it had never happened. I could say no to 
half a dozen young puppies without the slightest 
compunction, but such a man as this Neville—con- 
found it!” And the Major sought consolation in a 
cheroot. 

Morning light found Edward Neville many miles 
from Kurrackpore, and Clara, who was fast learn- 
ing to refer every thing to his opinion—to measure 
every day’s enjoyment by the time he had spent 
in her company—to find the society of other men a 
burden in contrast to his refined and gentlemanly 
attentions—when she heard of his sudden depart- 
ure, without a word of farewell, felt that a cloud 
had fallen over her spirit which she could not shake 
off. Her parents guessed nothing of all this. She 
grew pale and listless, and they thought that the 
climate was already beginning to tell upon her, 
and trembled for her future health. Mrs. Stanley 
had already divined the cause, and she, too, won- 
dered greatly at Neville’s conduct. 

Acting for their child’s good, the Major and Mrs. 
Vinrace ruined her happiness by the very. means 
they took to secure it. Had they only told her of 
Mr. Neville’s attachment, she would, in all prob- 
ability, have acquiesced quietly in their decision, 
living in secret on the thought of being loved by 
one whom she deemed so noble and wise. But, as 
it was, she was utterly distressed and perplexed— 
distressed, on the one hand, that she had been be- 
trayed into any thing so unwomanly as to lose her 
affections to one who did not seek them—bitterly 
disappointed, on the other hand, that her hero should 
prove himself less worthy of the reverence she had 
felt. Either she had been forward, or he had been 
trifling, and both were equally hard to believe. 
Did he think of her asa mere child? Then why 
had he paid her such deference?—why had he 
shown such deep interest in all she said and did? 
A mere acquaintance would have called to say 
good-by. <A friend would never have treated her 
so. Thus troubled and perplexed her health gave 
way, and though she struggled hard to maintain 
her usual cheerfulness, and to be all that her 
parents wished, still every one could perceive a 
change. The Major and Mrs. Vinrace, fearing 
that she could not stand a hot season, had already 
determined that she should return to England, and 
remain under the care of the aunt who had brought 
her up, and it was arranged that she should travel 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Grove, who were 
going home on furlough. She was spending a few 
days with Mrs. Stanley for the last time, as she 
expected to leave for Calcutta in a few weeks. 

They were sitting quietly together when Mr. 
Stanley rushed in in an excited state : 

‘*Frank, what is the matter?” cried his wife. 

‘“‘T have had dreadful news: poor Neville has 
been nearly murdered in his bed.” 

‘* Horrible!” cried Mrs. Stanley, as she instinc- 
tively rushed to Clara, who looked so ghastly 
white that she expected to see her faint away, but 
she sat still and speechless as a statue. 

Mr. Stanley went on. 

‘The worst of it is, he is quite alone, without a 
European near him, and there is not a moment’s 
dependence to be placed on those dastardly natives. 


Why he is old enough to be her 


I propose taking our doctor immediately, and going, 


to him myself. The matter must be inquired into 
without delay. The Commissioner agrees with 
me, and will send a military guard at once.” 

‘ST will go with you, Frank.” 

‘‘Well, perhaps it will be best. I have given 
orders for a dawk to be laid, and we will start at 
once.” 

A chuprassie* was dispatched to the barracks, 
and Mrs. Vinrace came to fetch her daughter. She 
was shocked at the intelligence, and still more 
shocked at the effect it seemed to have upon Clara, 
and she took an opportunity of speaking to Mrs. 
Stanley about her. In the fullness of her heart she 
told her about Mr, Neville’s unfortunate rejection. 

“* Ah, I see it all,” Mrs, Stanley said. ‘This 


* Anglicé, messenger. 


was the cause of his leaving so abruptly, and now 
he has been exposing himself to dangers, and draw- 
ing on himself the animosity of these treacherous 
natives. Frank is determined to sift it to the bot- 
tom, but the first thing to be thought of is his re- 
covery :” and then she added, ‘“ for Clara’s sake.” 

‘* What do you mean, Mrs. Stanley ?” 

“*T mean that this attachment and not the cli- 
mate has made Clara ill. It had gone quite too 
far to be cured by sending Mr. Neville away, and 
I mean that if he recovers, I for one will leave no 
stone unturned to bring them together again.” 

“My dear, I call all such disproportionate mar- 
riages a mere sacrifice.” 

‘‘Oh! Mrs. Vinrace, would you sacrifice your 
daughter's health and happiness, and perhaps life, 
to this idea? In most cases I think you are right, 
but this is quite an exceptional one.” 

There was time for no more; a parting embrace 
between the friends; a whispered entreaty from 
Clara, *‘ You will write and tell me,” and Mrs. 
Vinrace took her daughter away. 

The Stanleys reached D—— in about ten hours, 
and they found Mr. Neville still living, but in a 
very low state after the fearful event of the night 
before. All the particulars they could learn about 
the crime were, that Mr. Neville awaked from a 
swoon, as it is supposed, to find himself frightfully 
wounded in the head. He had just strength left 
to call his servants, when he again fell into an un- 
conscious state, which lasted for some hours. The 
murderer had apparently come in the early morn- 
ing. The wound must have been inflicted by a 
hatchet or a sword, and then the wretches must 
have left their victim for dead. The wonder is 
that the blow was not immediately fatal. For 
many days the danger appeared to be imminent, 
and very slender hopes of his recovery could Mrs. 
Stanley hold out in her first note to her friend. 
But by degrees, through the doctor’s skill, and the 
constant care and attention of his friends, and the 
perfect stillness and quiet enforced, he appeared to 
rally ; favorable symptoms showed themselves, and 
hopes of his complete restoration began to be en- 
tertained. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley remained in his 
place, and as soon as he was able to travel he was 
to proceed to Calcutta, and thence to England. 
Not for some time after conversation was allowed 
him had be ventured on the name of Vinrace; but 
at length, finding that Mrs. Stanley had discov- 
ered his secret, he sought her womanly sympathy 
and counsel. She would not, for any thing, be- 
tray Clara; yet she managed to give him some 
gleam of hope, and he determined, should his 
health be fully restored, to try again. 

The last boat had put off from the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steamship Vectis, bearing 
Major Vinrace back to the pier, and the engines 
had already begun to works; but though the air 
was sultry, and the sun was scorching, Clara would 
not leave the vessel’s side till her straining eves 
could no longer catch sight of her father’s form. 
She stood alternately waving her handkerchief and 
wiping away her tears, regardless of Mrs. Grove’s 
entreaties that she would come away into the 
shade. At length, as the town began to look in- 
distinct and dim, her hand was gently taken, and 
a voice whose very tone thrilled through her, said; 

‘* Miss Vinrace, I can not let you remain here 
any longer; you must positively come with me.” 

She looked up in utter astonishment, and her 
eyes met the deep, earnest gaze of Mr. Neville, 
and rested on his pale and emaciated countenance. 
She could hardly stammer out a word of greeting. 

‘“* Yes,” he said kindly, in answer to her looks, 
**T am enough to frightep you; I am going to En- 
gland to recruit, and then I hope I shall look some- 
thing better than a skeleton. I have to thank the 
villains for leaving my face alone; as it is, I shall 
carry a scar to my grave, but it is fortunately out 
of sight.” 

He led her to Mr. and Mrs. Grove, who were de- 
lighted to find he was a fellow-voyager, and won- 
dered what chance had brought them together. 
Mr. Neville explained that he had met Major Vin- 
race a few days before, and had had some conver- 
sation with him, and discovered to his pleasure 
that they were going in the vessel he had fixed 
upon—that he had come on board some hours ear- 
lier than they did, and had purposely kept below 
that he might not embarrass the moment of part- 
ing by his presence. He talked with all his old 
grace and animation, answering all Mr. and Mrs. 
Grove’s inquiries about his accident and illness ; 
about the unsuccessful efforts of ‘‘ that incompara- 
ble fellow Stanley,” to discover the perpetrator of 
the crime; and a hundred other topics of interest 
common to them all: and so the day wore on. 
Clara retired to rest that night with a lighter 
heart than she had known for many a day; with 
an undefined sense of happiness which she would 
not stop to analyze. She only felt that he was the 
same to her, and that this voyage, looked forward 
to with such unsupportable dreariness, would be 
brightened by the companionship she had feared 
to lose forever. She had consented to every thing 
that her parents proposed for her, and was willing 
to stay in England as long as they wished; for, 
with her present feelings, all places were alike to 
her. But she had felt acutely the parting with 
her parents, and with Mrs. Stanley, whom she 
might never see again, so changing and varied are 
the vicissitudes of Indian life. 

They had a calm and pleasant voyage. -Day 
after day slipped away in agreeable monotony. 
Mr. Neville and Clara were thrown much together. 
One day she was seated quietly on deck, watching 
the waves and the sea-birds, when he came to her, 
and placing himself by her side, ‘‘ Miss Vinrace,” 
he said, ‘‘ you have never asked me why I left | 
Kurrackpore so abruptly; you have never given 
me one reproachful word.for my apparent neglect. 
oe you hear me patiently if I tell you all about 
it ?’ 

Clara answered him with a look, and he went 
on: ‘*T called on your father shortly after our ex- 
cursion to the Chilka Lake, and told him—nay, 
Clara, do not turn away—I told him then of the 


| depth of my attachment to you. He answered— 
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how could I expect otherwise ?—that the disparity 
of years between us made it quite impossible for 
him to consent, and begged me to think of it no 
more. I promised I would pursue the subject no 
further, for I feared that you, too, would be aston- 
ished at my presumption, and that, perhaps, after 
all, you looked on me more in the light of a father 
than a lover. I could not trust myself to see you 
once more, and to bid you good-by as a stranger, 
so I hurried the arrangements for nry journey and 
went off at once. You know what happened next. 
As I lay between life and death your image was 
constantly before me, and I learned that love for 
vou had indeed become part of my being. On my 
recovery I determined I would make one more 
effort to win you. Then I learned to my great 
grief that your health was impaired, and that you 
also were about to leave the country. I followed 
you and your father to Calcutta, and succeeded in 
meeting with him a few days ago, as he was taking 
your passage in the Vectis. He received me very 
cordially, came to see me at my hotel, and once 
more gave me a patient hearing. At last he con- 
sented to my speaking to you, and told me, if I 
could win your love, his objections should be quite 
withdrawn. He gave me this for you—” and Mr. 
Neville drew out of his pocket-book a note, which 
he placed in Clara’s trembling hands. It ran 
thus: 

My Cartp,—Let your own heart choose. If you love 
him, say Yes; and God bless you. 

Your AFrecrionaTE 

She sat looking at it some moments, and twist- 
ing it in her fingers, while her color came and 
went. ‘And now,” said Mr. Neville, “ I wait my 
answer. If you can give your happiness into my 
keeping, I will take it as a sacred trust. If you 
can not love me, say so frankly. To-morrow we 
touch at Point-de-Galle. I will stay there and 
wait for the next steamer, that you may not be 
embarrassed by my presence for the rest of the 
journey.” 

She pointed to her father’s note in answer— 
‘‘My heart has chosen,” she murmared; and she 
smiled at him through gathering tears. 

So he was not left behind in Ceylon, and when, 
six months afterward, they made the same journey 
together, it was as Mr. and Mrs. Edward Neville. 


SANS CCEUR. 


A pove sat shining on a tree, 
Above the nest which was her home, 
Cooing her one note, while the sun 
Went down in heaven's dome. 


A wild-cat sat in the grass below, 
In the air a merlin rose: 

But the dove was too high for the cat to climb, 
And the hawk was too weak, I suppose. 


A viper looked up with diamond eyes, 
And longed to be round her throat. 
She could not abide such airs, she said, 

As always singing one note. 


The hawk screamed, *‘ She's too big for me;" 
The cat said, ‘She's too high for cats; 

So I, to fill my vulgar maw, 
Must munch the mice and crunch the rats," 


There came a man across the wood— 
Oh, as bonnie as bonnie could be! 

And he shot the wild dove over the nest. 
“She was very good sport,"* said he. 


A girl stood in the Hall that night, 
Shining over the ball-room floor; 

And the rest were nearly dying with spite, 
For the men stood gazing by wall aud door 


The wild-cat stood and twirled his mustache, 
The hawk left the card-room table, 

And both were longing to carry her off, 
And only wished they were able. 


And the viper came up, s0 smooth and lithe, 
H on her partner's arm— 

Came to call her, ** My dove, my dear!" 
And to sneer at each girlish charm. 


There came a man across floor— 
Oh, as bonnie as bon could be! 
And over and over again they danced, 

While the music lilted merrily. 


The hawk and the wild-cat sneered and sighed, 
But the viper’s remark came true, 

“He never means to care for her, 
And she ought to have known it too.” 


‘he girl lies in the church-yard, dead; 
The dove hangs dead in the tree; 

And he thought of both on his dying bed— 
“Alas! that seemed good sport,” said he. 


TOUJOURS FIDELE. 


THE drawing-room was half in shadow; Vivia 
Baracole at the piano singing “ Allan Percy ;” the 
moon showing broad and redly through the trees, 
as though some of the Genii had hung out a huge 
transparency before his cloud palace; water com- 
ing in on the beach at the foot of the lawn with a 
low wash and ripple. ‘All sweet influences,” 
thought Mrs. Ardway, acting as a sort of esthetic 
cork-screw with which to let out the froth and foam 
of young Ottoman Velours’s hesitating affection, 
and the more substantial sweets of an offer of him- 
self and his half million to her daughter Est. And 
here she pinched the sofa cushion so hard, that had 
it been in the days of Balaam it must have spoken : 
not that she entertained spite against it as a-cush- 
ton; on the contrary, she considered its purple vel- 
vet and embroidered stripes creditable. She was 
only thinking if it had been the round white arm 
of Est sitting over there in the bow-window, will- 
fully wasting her oppertunity while flirting with 
Phil Dayta, 

Conversation was not in that dim window. Ideas 
“ere fast growing too many and too audacious, 
words too few and timid. Est was looking away 
at the water, her dark dress seeming a part of the 
shadow—arms and s gleaming out white 
through her lace sleeves; a little tremor about the 
fall, finely-cut lips; and the soft blue that I have 
sometimes seen on a pansy leaf showing in the 
gray eyes, into which Philip could never look 
Without thinking of what he had somewhere read 


about “‘a clear shining after rain:” not that he 
could look into their depths at all just now; for 
rather than meet his eyes she had turned her head 
away till there was visible only the pink tip of one 
littleear. Suggestivetableau! Altogether a bad 
look-out for Ottoman Velours’s slow declaration ! 

Came ia together at that moment a breeze fresh 
from the roses and a voice—Grant Baracole’s— 

“ Girls, get ready. Here is the boat !” 

Vivia stinted her song. Mrs. Ardway bustled 
up to the bow-window. 

‘‘Est my dear, here is your ‘nube.’ Let me 
wrap it about your throat, and you must wear this 
cloak: really I shall insist upon it. She is always 
so careless you will look after her, won’t you, Mr. 
Velours ?” 

“‘T should do that,” involuntarily answered Ot- 
toman, with a bow. 

Phil and Est hang out eye-signals of dismay. 
Phil is only home on farlough, leaves with the 
first gray glimmering of dawn to-morrow for his 
regiment. Cun it be possible that Mrs. Ardway 
could have taken these circumstances into consid- 
eration ? 

Vivia, like the dear child that she is, came to 
the rescue. 

“Mr. Dayta what are you thinking of? Will 
you be so rude us to let me go alone? Est, save 
a place for me while I go for my shawl.” Her 
eyes saying all the time to Phil, ‘‘ Now be a good 
child, and don’t pout, and you shall see.” 

Mrs. Ardway looked uneasy. The barometer 
of her subtle instinct detected influences in the 
moral atmosphere unfavorable to her plans; but 
the girls wére already on the beach, getting in with 
faint shrieks and squalls, dainty holding up of 
dresses, involuntary revealing of little feet and 
cycles. Vivia would not sit by Est; that honor 
she insisted on bestowing on Ottoman Velours, 
placing herself vis-a-vis to him, and Philip opposite 
Est—this spite of all remonstrances ; for said she, in 
a rapid aside to Est, 

* My dear child, don’t you see that I am immo- 
lating myself to friendship? Why not let the 
sacrifice be complete? I am condemned to the 
society of two men who are in love with somebody 
else. Could any thing be more stupid? I have 
to keep in play the man who is my pet abomina- 
tion. After that, what is the traditional honor of a 
seat in the stern? Really nothing.” 

Est smiled faintly. She could only feel that 
Philip was going, and a few words of farewell had 
been grudged them. The water broke in golden 
ripples about the sides of the boat, and quivered 
and glittered around them as if some water sprite 
were slipping strings of diamonds through her 
white fingers. Floating down with the swift tide, 
th® men scarcely raised their oars, and the girls 
were singing under their breath. 

Vivia leaned forward with her most dangerous 
smile. 

‘*Mr. Velours, now is the time for our duet; 
don’t you think so?” 

And Ottoman, who was really a fine singer, 
fell at once into the trap. Est and Philip sat for 
the moment unwatched and forgotten. 

Under the folds of her heavy cloak her hand was 
resting on the gunwale. It was seized, and held 
in a firm, warm clasp. She felt a ring slipped on 
her finger. 

‘* It has a motto,” said Philip, under his breath. 
“Toujours Fidéle.” ‘‘Will you be? Are you 
strong enough? Dare you?” 

Est answered by ever so slight a pressure of her 
little fingers ; and then, frightened at her own bold- 
ness, tried to draw them away ; and failing in that, 
looked up piteously and met a curious smile, half 
fond, half triumphant, that both vexed and pleased 
her. Meanwhile Ottoman and Vivia, in every im- 
aginable’ key and cadence, implored some lady, 
given in the commencement, to sleep as well as 
she could under the circumstances ; some one else 
made out a list of calls for the night-wind, and the 
rest of the company giggled, and whispered, and 
said * Beautiful!” and ‘*Sweet!” in the wrong 
places. The water gurgled about them all gold 
and sparkle. Off under the shore it lay black 
and glassy still, bright gleams of light shooting up 
through it as if from the windows of some subma- 
rine palace. Est knew but one thing. With eye 
and hand Phil Dayta was asking if she loved him ; 
and, spite of herself, “‘ Yes” looked out to him from 
under her lashes. 

Mrs. Ardway met them in the hall, looking as 
if her eyes had been thumb-screws. Est and Ot- 
toman were together, he talking with a forty-stupid 
power, she listening graciously. Phil she thought 
seemed vexed and downcast, and smiled to herself 
in triumph as she laid a still white and dimpled 


hand on his arm. 


“ Captain Dayta, this is your last evening with 
us. I must have you to myself for a little while. 
Come and talk to me while I pour tea.” 

Phil went, with a rueful look at Est, gee oad 
and pouted at the other end of the room and smiled 
no longer on Ottoman Velours. Vivia came up, 
tea-cup and macaroon in hand. 

** Est, please don’t look cross if I borrow Mr. 
Velours, will you? But Lute and I ha a dispute 
and a wager, and we want him as umpire.” 

In the inner layer of his being the recording an- 
gel doubtless heard him wish Vivia in Sahara, but 
by: the time it had reached the outer layer said 
wish had crystalized into a bow and a polite ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly,” and Est wasfree. She went over to Mss. 
Ardway. 

‘* Mother, another cup of tea, please. I couldn't 
make Jobn either see or hear me, and Mr. Velours 
has gone off with Vivia.” 

Her floating dress touched Philip as she stood 
waiting. There was a knot of velvet at her collar, 
spangled and fringed with gold. By some rosy 
legerdemain of her quick fingers it was loosened 
and fell at Philip’s feet. 

You may as well keep it,” she said, indiffer- 
ently. 

_ He cast a glance at Mrs. Ardway. She was look- 
ing away. She neither beard por saw. 

“ You will write?” 


Yes.” 

Often 

“ As you.” 

“You will be firm—you will be—” 

She raised her hand slightly, and the ring that 
he had slipped on her finger flashed out her answer. 

“ Toujours Fidéle.” 

Mrs. Ardway catching the hum of voices turned 
sharply around. Phil was twirling his mustache, 
Est drinking off her tea—(N.B.) without a grain 
of sugar! A tige of company and talk rolled up 
toward that end’of the room, and opportunity for 
more than a parting look and a cool farewell cut 
off. The dawn separated them perhaps forever, 
and for all consolation these two poor souls had 
half a dozen hasty sentences, a pressure of the 
hand, and an implied promise. Meagre fare. Est 
scarcely thrived on it. Occasionally came a letter 
to Vivia from Phil. 

Six lines for her, inclosing as many pages for 
Est. She read, reread, burned them in on her mem- 
ory, but answered shyly enough, so many doubts 
and fears had our poor Est. 

Presently Ottoman Velours’s admiration frothed 


| over in the long-expected declaration. The man- 


ner of it is worth recording. He had somewhere 
heard that impudence finds favor in the eyes of 
women—doubtless because they themselves are so 
deficient in the quality—and that to be appreciated 
one must first appreciate one’s self. His formula, 
based on these two propositions, was as follows : 

‘‘Hem! Miss Ardway—that is, my dear Est—I 
think about the most snobbish thing that a gentle- 
man can do is to keep a sweet girl in uncertainty, 
after he is sure that she issweet uponhim. I have 
noticed that you have been downcast lately, but, on 
my word, itis quite unnecessary. Iam really very 
fond of you, and believe that you will make me the 
nicest wife in the world.” 

And it cost Est half an hour's explanation to 
convince him that, after a polite and gentle fash- 
ion, she was actually saying “‘ No.” 

He wenttoMrs. Ardway. That wise little Napo- 
leon of a woman heard him with a smile. ‘ She 
had been premature ; girls didn't always know their 
own minds.” 

And then she laid down her parallels, and opened 
a’siege on her own account. 

Did Est draw the conclusions from any premises 
in her own heart; or was it gradually and adroitly 
suggested to her “that men were fickle if not de- 
ceitful, that young girls were apt to mistake gal- 
lantry for affection, that perhaps it was not alto- 
gether proper for a girl to think or speak of love at 
all, and that this much talked-of love might be 
rather the result than the cause of marriage. Wit- 
ness Julia, who ran away with Frank Des Bottes 
and separated six months after ; and see, on the con- 
trary, Selina, who married Firkin with the large 
fortune, and is so happy, although he is such a 
diluted style of man.” 

The creed of the devil and Vanity Fair! Mrs. 
Ardway best knew whether or not it was indigenous 
in Est’s heart. It had been two weeks since Phil's 
last letter; time enough for the growth of a whole 
crop of doubts.+ Ottoman Velours was there con- 
tinually, and Est coldly submitted to his attentions. 
What matter toa blind man his surroundings! she 
thought. It will please mother, and why should 
Icare? If I have only dreamed, the light is gone 
from the day, life from the air. It is indifferent to 


me. 

On the day on which she arrived at this dreary 
conclusion Phil Dayta placed a little spangled 
knot over his heart and marched out to battle, mur- 
muring, ‘* Dear little Est, God bless her!” The 
bullets stormed about them with deadly whirr and 
rush. Two hostile regiments were in front, two 
on their right, and far away ominous volleys 
sounded on their left. Matters looked desperate. 
There was a letter with the spangled knot on Phil's 
breast. On the back it bore the name of Esther 


‘Ardway. 


“If any of ours get out alive they will send it 
her,” he thought, as one after another fell about 
him—the boys with whom he had played, the friends 
with whom he had grown up, the men he had 
learned to love. 

Jack Lider came to him. 

‘* Phil, dear old friend, shake hands, and give 
my love to your sister Bessie. We are all—” 

The words were cut short by a bulJet through 
the temples. He fell, his handsome curls dabbled 
and soaked in blood—the loyal and tender heart 
still forever. Phil blazed into sudden fury at the 
cruel sight. 

“*T should like to die,” said to him his young 
brother Frank. “I am sick to death of this car- 


| nage. Jack is gone, and Eugene, and George !— 


and look! how our men fall like sheep, hemmed in 
in this cursed trap! I hope the next bullet may 
go through my heart.” 

‘* Revenge first, death afterward!” answered 
Philip, grimly. 

Bullets came faster. The rush and whirr was 
incessant. Captain Willard was killed ; Captains 
Bugbee and Reilly down; so were a host of other 
brave men. They had sent for reinforcements, 
with the word “ that they would all die there to- 
gether.” There was no pause in the awful storm 
of fire that rained down on the devoted regiment. 
Only once it slackened, when some of the men 
sprang forward with cheers and yells, as if for the 
advance of reinforcements. Then, for a moment, 
the rebel regiment gave back ; but now word pass- 
ed from mouth to mouth that ammunition was 
failing. 

‘** Then we will do as they did at Bunker Hill— 
take stones!” cried Phil. 

“‘ Ay, ay ; the —st regiment never runs !” shout- 
ed a gigantic soldier, who had fought like a lion at 
his side all that fearful day. 

Whistled something close by their heads. Frank 
reeled. 

“IT am struck, Phil. Kiss mother for me!” 

Phil stooped to lift the bright young head to his 
shoulder. A shock—a sharp, stinging pain—a 
blinding flow of blood—and be fell beside his 
brother. 


Perhaps it was at that very time that Est sat in 
the window, holding in her hand the flowers that 
Ottoman Velours had that morning sent her, and 
thinking how it would some day happen that she 
would yield to him a frigid, indifferent “ Yes,” 
simply to please her mother, and because she cared 
for nothing. The wind plowed up the smooth wa- 
ter in little foam-ridges, and swept with a cool 
rustle among the leaves. The daisies swayed in 
long, wave-like undulations, surging up like foum 
on the broad, black surface of a rock in the midst 
of the field. Perhaps it was all this beauty and 
fragrance that brought a new thought to Est. 

How,.if there had been such a love as she hail 
dreamed, she would have endured even to the end ; 
and suddenly she seemed to hear Philip's voice 
again: “‘ Toujours Fidéle. Will you be? Dare 
you?” And all at once it burst on her like a rev- 
elation that Love was a divine truth—not a farce, 
a bargain, or a matter of calculation; and spring- 
ing on her feet, she spoke out as if to an actual pres- 
ence: ‘*‘ He is faithful, and I will be true to him 
and myself. I will! I will!” ; 


Still no letter from Phil; only one from Vivia, 
saying that she had heard nothing. The next day 
Est rode herself to the little village office. Otto- 
man Velours joined her. 

“News, Miss Ardway! We have had a battle 
at Williamsburg.” 

‘*Ah!” in the most languid of tonés, for there 
was no letter for her in the box. 

“Yes; the —st regiment was in it.” 

Color flashed at once to Est’s face. 

**It behaved nobly—stooa two hours under the 
fire of more than double their number. Never 
read any thing more splendid; but they were ter- 
ribly cut up, ’specially the officers. I see Phil 
Dayta’s name is on the list,of the— Why, what 
is the matter?” for Est was looking at him with 
ashy lips and eyes of horror. 

“List of— Quick! quick! for God's sake tell 
me !—the list of what ?” 

“The wounded. He is—are you mad?” for 
Est burst from his detaining grasp like flame, and 
springing into her saddle, galloped home at a pace 
that her horse had never known before. 

“* Mother,” she said, abruptly, as she met Mrs. 
Ardway in the hall; ** Phil— Captain Dayta is 
wounded.” 

is he?” 

‘Mother, will you order early lunch? I must 
catch the two o'clock train.” 

‘For what 

**T am going to him.” 

“*To whom does your masculine pronoun refer? 
I hear your words but confess myself unable to un- 
derstand them.” 

“Captain Dayta. I love him—he loves me—we 
are fiancé, and my place now is by his side.” 

Ethel seemed to hurl out these facts from her 
dry jips, look and tone showing how desperately 
in e@fnest she was. 

Mrs. Ardway changed color. 

“Esther Ardway, vou are a lunatic! I shall 
prevent your going, if only in pity to yourself.” 

“Oh no, mother!” and the large gray eves grew 
black with intense fire. ‘‘ You mistake—you will 
do nothing of the sort. I give you my word, the 
word of an Ardway, that I have thoroughly weighed 
every word I say, and will abide by it. I am of 
age. You know whether I ever rebelled before ; 
but now, if you proceed to extremities so will I.” 

The depths of the little woman’s cool composure 
were broken up. Seeing Ottoman Velours (who 
had galloped after Est as soon as his astonishment 
would permit) come in at the gate, she sent for 
him, told him passionately of Est’s resolution, and 
desired him to interfere. The crisis developed him 
in a new character—that ofaman. — 

“Mrs. Ardway, I don’t think the case one for 
interference, Phil is a good fellow, and behaved 
like atrump. I admire Miss Ardway’s pluck, and 
if I can help her in any way I am quite at her 
service.” 

True greatness nowhere so exhibits itself as in 
defeat. An ordinary woman would have stormed 
and poured out her sorrows in Mrs. Grundy’s ever 
ready ear. Mrs. Ardway did better. Cried two 
hours in her own room—that just to show that she 
was woman—came down then, serene as ever, in 
traveling costume. Est looked up surprised. 

‘* My child,” she said, with something like feel- 
ing, ‘‘ I can not approve of your conduct, but I can 
not see you exposed to scandal and suspicion, I 
will go with you.” 

Soft-hearted Est melted at once in tears and 
contrition, and had not the carriage been at the 
door might have ended by stayipg at home. As 
it was, in process of time she dawned at Philip’s 
bedside, seeming first to him an incredible angel, 
till he remembered the depth and fire of the nature 
that he had seen looking out of her clear gray eyes, 
and slowly began to believe in her humanity. Mrs. 
Ardway, however, he persistently considered a 
creature of his delirium till she said to him, 

“Philip, my dear boy, you must rally all your 
strength, for you know we are going to take you 
home with us.” 

That convinced him. He was quite sure that 
even in his wildest ravings he could never have 
imagined that, and sank back at once with a com- 
fortable sigh to the full enjoyment of his happingss. 

Phil’s wounds are doing well. The engagement 
and the approaching marriage are formally an- 
nounced. Mrs. Ardway performs that offices her- 
self. 

‘Dear Est has made precisely the choice that I 
could have wished. Every one knows how atten- 
tive Mr. Velours has been, but 1 should wish for 
her something besides wealth. Captain Dayta is 
really a charming young man.” 

She goes about with them every where, doing 
the benignant-maternal, It is a pretty sight; the 

handsome 


mother—little woman—and the slender, 

girl on either side of the lame young hero, looking 

up at him with eyes of love and devotion. 
* Reader, look out for them; they are often to be 

seen in Fifth Avenue and Broadway. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Lecorst returned to the parlor with the 
fragment of Mugdalen’s dress in one hand, and 
with Captain Wragge’s letter in the other. 

‘** Have you got rid of her?” asked Mr. Noel 
Vanstone. ‘* Have you shut the door at last on 
Miss Garth ?” 

** Don't call her Miss Garth, Sir,” said Mrs. 
Leconnt, smiling contemptuously. “She is as 
much Miss Garth as you are. We have been 
favored by the performance of a clever masquer- 
ade; and if we had taken the disguise off our 
visitor I think we should have found under it 
Miss Vanstone herself. Herc is a letter for you, 


Sir, which the postman has just left.” 
She put the letter on the table, within her 
Mr. Noel Vanstone’s amaze- 


master’s reach. 


4 
4 
4. 


ment at the discovery just communicated to 
him kept his whole attention concentrated on 
the housekeeper’s face. He never so much as 
looked at the letter when she placed it before 
him. 

‘*Take my word for it, Sir,” proceeded Mrs. 
Lecount, composedly taking a chair. ‘* When 
our visitor gets home she will put her gray hair 
away in a box, and will cure that sad affliction 
in her eyes with warm water and a sponge. If 
she had painted the marks on her face as well 
as she painted the inflammation in her eyes, 
the light would have shown me nothing, and I 
should certainly have been deceived. But 1 saw 
the marks; I saw a young woman’s skin under 
that dirty complexion of hers; I heard, in this 
room, a true voice in a passion, as well as a false 
voice talking with an accent—and I don’t be- 
lieve in one morsel of that lady's personal ap- 
pearance, from top to toe. The girl herself, in 
my opinion, Mr. Noel—and a bold girl too.” 

‘Why didn’t you lock the door and send for 
the police?” asked Mr. Noel. ‘“‘ My father would 
have sent for the police. You know, as well as 
I do, Lecount, my father would have sent for the 
police ?” 

‘*Pardon me, Sir,” said Mrs. Lecount; ‘*I 
think your father would have waited until he 
had got something more for the police to do 
than we have got for them yet. We shall see 
this lady again, Sir. Perhaps she will come here 
next time with her own face and her own voice. 
I am curious to see what her own face is like; I 
am curious to know whether what I have heard 
of her voice in a passion is enough to make me 
recognize her voice when she is calm. I pos- 
sess a little memorial of her visit of which she is 
not aware, and she will not escape me so easily 
as shethinks. If it turns out a useful memorial, 
you shall know what it is. If not, I will abstain 
from troubling you om so trifting a subject. Al- 
low me to remind you, Sir, of the ietter under 
your hand. You have not looked at it yet.” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone opened the letter. He 
started as his eye fell on the first lines—hesitated 
—and then hurriedly read it through. The 
paper dropped from his hand, and he sank back 
in his chair. Mrs. Lecount sprang to her feet 
with the alacrity of a young woman and picked 
up the letter 

‘* What has happened, Sir?” she asked. Her 
face altered as she put the question, and her 
large black eyes hardened fiercely in genuine 
astonishment and alarm. 

‘¢ Send for the police !” exclaimed her master. 
** Lecount, I insist on being protected. Send 
for the police!” 

‘*May I read the letter, Sir?” -——~ 

He feebly waved his hand.~ Mrs. Lecount 
read the letter attentively, and put it aside on 
the table without a word when she had done. 

‘** Have you nothing te say to me?” asked Mr. 
Noel Vanstone, staring at his hotwsekeeper in 
blank dismay. ‘‘ Lecount, I'm to be robbed! 
‘The scoundrel who wrote that letter knows all 
about it, and won’t tell me any thing unless I 
pay him I'm to be robbed! - Here’s property 
on this table worth thousands of pounds—prop- 
erty that can never be replaced—property that 
all the crowned heads in Europe could not pro- 
duee if they tried. Lock me in, Lecount, and 
| send for the police!” 


| Justead of sending for the police Mrs, Lecount 


took a large green-paper fan from the chimney- 
piece and seated herself opposite her master. 

‘‘You are agitated, Mr. Noel,” she said; 
**vou are heated. Let me cool you.” 

With her face as hard as ever—with less ten- 
derness of look and manner than most women 
would have shown if they had been reseuing a 
half-drowned fly from a milk-jug—she silently 
and patiently fanned him for five minutes or 
more. No practiced eye observing the peculiar 
bluish pallor of his complexion, and the marked 
difficulty with which he drew his breath, could 
have failed to perceive that the great organ of 
life was in this man, what the housekeeper had 
stated it to be, too weak for the function which 
it was called on to perform. The heart labored 
over its work as if it had been the heart of a 
worn-out old man. 

‘* Are yourelieved, Sir?” asked Mrs. Lecount. 
‘*Can you think alittle? Can you exercise your 
better judgment ?”’ 

She rose and put her hand over his heart with 
as much mechanical attention and as little genu- 
ine interest as if she had been feeling the plates 
at dinner to ascertain if they were properly warm- 
ed. ‘** Yes,” she went on, seating herself again, 
and resuming the exercise of the fan; “‘ you are 
getting better already, Mr. Noel. Don't ask me 


about this anonymous letter until you have 
thought for yourself, and have given your own 
opinion first.” She went on with the fanning, 
| and looked him hard in the face all the time. 

“Think,” she said; “think, Sir, without troub- 

ling yourself to express your thoughts. Trust 

to my intimate sympathy with you to read them. 

Yes, Mr. Noel, this letter is a paltry attempt 
| to frighten you. What does it say? It rays 
_ you are the object of a conspiracy, directed by 
| Miss Vanstone. We know that already—the 
| lady of the inflamed eyes has told us. Wesnap 
| our fingers at the conspiracy. What does the let- 
ter say next? It says the writer has valuable 
| information to give you, if you will pay for it 
| What did you call this person yourself just now, 
| Sir?” 

‘*T called him a scoundrel,” said Mr. Noel 
Vanistone, recovering his self-importance, and 
raising himself gradually in his chair. 

‘*T agree with you in that, Sir, as I agree m 
every thing else,” proceeded Mrs. Lecount. ‘‘Iic 
is a scoundrel who really has this information, 
and who means what he says; or he is a mowh- 
piece of Miss Vanstone’s, and she has caused 
_ this letter to be written for the purpose of puz- 
| zling us by anothér form of disguise. Whether 
| the letter is true, or whether the letter is false— 
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am I not reading vour own wiser thoughts now, 
Mr. Noel?—you know better than to put your 


. enemies on their guard by employing the police 


inthis matfer too soon. I quite agree with you 
—no police just yet. You will allow this anony- 
mous Man or anonymons woman to suppose you 
are easily frightened ; you will lay a trap for the 
information in retaru for the trap laid for your 
money ; you will answer the letter, and see what 
comes of the answer; and you will only pay the 
expense of employing the police when you know 
the expense is necessary. I quite agree with you 
again—no expense, if we can help it. In every 
particular, Mr. Noel, my mind and your mind 
in this matter are one.” 

‘It strikes you in that light, Lecount—does 
it?” said Mr. Noel Vanstone. ‘‘I think so my- 
self: I certainly thiak so. I won'tpay the police 
a farthing if I can possibly help it.” He took 
up the letter again, and became fretfully per- 
plexed over a second reading of it. ‘* But the 
man wants money!” he broke out, impatiently. 
‘*You seem to forget, Lecount, that the man 
wants money.” 

“Money which you offer him, Sir,” rejoined 
Mrs. Lecount; ‘“but—as your thoughts have al- 
ready anticipated—money which you don't give 


‘him. No! no! you say to this man, ‘ Hold out 


your hand, Sir;’ and when he has held it, you 
give him a smack for his pains, and put your own 
hand back in your pocket. I am so glad to see 
you laughing, Mr. Noel ; so glad to see you get- 
ting back your good spirits. We will answer the 
letter by advertisement, as the writer directs— 
advertisement is so cheap! ‘Your poor hand is 
trembling a little—shall‘I hold the pen for you? 
I am not fit to domore, but I can always prom- 
ise to ho’ the pen.” 

With> + waiting for his reply she went into 
the back parlor and returned with pen, ink, 
and paper. Arranging a blotting-book on her 
knees, and looking a model of cheerful submis- 


sion, she placed herself once more in front of her | 


master's chair. 
*¢ Shall I write from your dictation, Sir?” she 
inquired. . shall I make a little sketch, 


and will you correct it afterward? I will make 


a little sketch. Let me see the letter. We are 
to advertise in the Jimes, and we are to address 
‘An Unknown Friend.” What shall I say, Mr. 
Noel? Stay; I will write it, and then you can 


see for yourself: ‘An Unknown Friend is re- | 


quested to mention (by advertisement) an ad- 
dress at which a letter can reach him. The re- 
ceipt of the information which he offers will be 
acknowledged by a reward of—’ What sum 
of money do you wish me to set down, Sir?’ 

“‘Set down nothing,” said Mr. Noel Van- 
stone, with a sudden outbreak of impatience. 
‘“‘ Money-matters are my business—I say, money- 
matters are my business, Lecount. Leave it to 
me w 


“* Certainly, Sir,” replied Mrs. Lecount, hand- 
ing her master the blotting-book. ‘‘ You will 
not forget to be liberal in offering money when 
you know beforehand you don’t mean to part 
with it?” 

*¢ Don't dictate, Lecount! I won't submit to 
dictation!” said Mr. Noel Vanstone, asserting 
his own independence more and more impa- 
tiently. ‘“‘I mean to conduct this business for 
myself. Iam master, Lecount!”’ 

‘* You are master, Sir.” 

' ** My father was master before me. And I 
am my father’s son. I tell you, Lecount, I am 
my father’s son!” 

Mrs. Lecount bowed submissively. 

‘*T mean to set down any sum of money I 
think right,” pursued Mr. Noel Vanstone,’ nod- 
ding his little flaxen head vehemently. ‘I mean 
to send this advertisement myself. The servant 
shall take it to the stationer’s to be put into the 
Times. When I ring the bell twice send the 
servant. You understand, Lecount? Send the 
servant.” 

Mrs. Lecount bowed again, and walked slowly 
to the door. She knew to a nicety when to lead 
her master, and when to let him go alone. Ex- 
perience had taught her to govern him in all es- 
sential points by giving way to him afterward 
on all points of minor detail. It was a charac- 
teristic of his weak nature—as it is of all weak 
natures—to assert itself obstinately on trifles. 
The filling in of the blank in the advertisement 
was the trifle in this casc; and Mrs. Lecount 
quieted her master’s suspicions that she was lead- 
ing him by instantly conceding it. “My mule 
has kicked,” she thought to herself, in her own 
language, as she opened the door. ‘I can do 
no more with him to-day.” 

**Lecount!” cried her master, as she stepped 
into the passage. ‘‘Come back.” 

Mrs. Lecount came back. 

**You’re not offended with me, are you ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Noel Vanstone,- uneasily. 

**Certainly not, Sir,” replied Mrs. Lecount: 
** As you said just now, you are master.” 

**Good creature! Give me your hand.” He 
kissed her hand, and smiled in high approval of 
his own affectionate proceeding. ‘‘Lecount, you 
are a Worthy creature !”” 

*‘Thank you, Sir,” said Mrs. Lecount. She 
courtesied and went out. ‘‘ If he had any brains 
in that monkey-head of his,” she said to herself 
in the passage, ‘‘ what a rascal he would be!” 

Left by himself, Mr. Noel Vanstone became 
absorbed in anxious reflection over the blank 


_ *pace in the advertisement. Mrs. Lecount’s ap- 


parently superfluous hint to him, to be liberal in 
offering money when he knew he had no inten- 
tion of parting with it, had been founded on an 
intimate knowledge of his character. He had 
inherited his father’s sordid iove of money with- 
out inheriting his father’s hard-headed capacity 
for seeing the uses to which money can be put. 
His one idea in connection with his wealth was 
the idea of keeping it. He was such an inborn 
miser that the bare prospect. of being liberal, in 
theory only, daunted him. He took up the pen, 


laid it down again, and read the anonymous let- 
ter for the third time, shaking his head over it 
suspiciously. ‘‘If I offer this man a large sum 
of money,” he thought, on a sudden, ‘‘ how do 
I know he may not find a means of making me 
actually pay it? Women are always in a hurry. 
Lecount is always in a hurry. I have got the 
afternoon before me—I'll take the afternoon to 
consider it.” 

He fretfully put away the blotting-book and 
the sketch of the advertisement on the chair 
which Mrs. Lecount had just left. As he re- 
turned to his own seat he shook his little head 
solemnly, and arranged his white dressing-gown 
over his knees, with the air of a man absorbed 
in anxious thought. Minute after minute pass- 
ed away; the quarters and the half hours suc- 
ceeded each other on the dial of Mrs. Lecount’s 
watch, and still Mr. Noel Vanstone remained 
lost in doubt—still no summons for the servant 
disturbed the tranquillity of the parlor bell. 


Meanwhile, after parting with Mrs. Lecount, 
Magdalen had cautiously abstained from cross- 
ing the road to her lodgings, and had only ven- 
tured to return after making a circuit in the 
neighborhood. When she found herself once 
more in Vauxhall Walk, the first object which 
attracted her attention was a cab drawn up be- 
fore the door of the lodgings. A few steps more 
in advance showed her the landlady's daughter, 
standing at the cab-door, engaged in a dispute 
with the driver on the subject of his fare. No- 
ticing that the girl’s back was turned toward 
her, Magdalen instantly profited by that circum- 
stance, and slipped unobserved into the house. 

She glided along the passage, ascended the 
stairs, and found herself on the first landing, 
face to face with her traveling companion! 


‘There stood Mrs. Wragge, with a pile of small 


parcels hugged up in her arms, anxiously wait- 
ing the issue of the dispute with the cabman in 


the street. To return was impossible—the sound , 


of the angry voices below was advancing into the 
passage. ‘To hesitate was worse than useless. 
Bat one choice was left—the choice of going on 
—and Magdalen desperately took it. She push- 
ed by Mrs. Wragge without a word; ran into 
her own room, tore off her cloak, bonnet, and 
wig, and threw them down out of sight, in the 
blank space between the sofa-bedstead and the 
wall. 

For the first few moments astonishment bereft 
Mrs. Wragge of the power of speech, and rooted 
her to the spot where she stood. Two out of 
the collection of parcels in her arms fell from 
them on the stairs. The sight of that catastro- 
phe roused her. ‘*Thieves!” cried Mrs. Wragge, 
suddenly struck by an idea. ‘‘ Thieves!” 

Magdalen heard her through the room door 
which she had not had time to close completely. 
“Is that you, Mrs. Wragge?” she called out in 
her own voice. ‘*‘ What is the matter?” She 
snatched up a towel while she spoke, dipped it 
in water, and passed it rapidly over the lower 
part of her face. At the sound of the familiar 
voice Mrs. Wragge turned round—dropped a 
third parcel—and, forgetting it in her astonish- 
ment, ascended the second flight of stairs. Mag- 
dalen stepped out on the first-floor landing, with 
the towel held over her forehead as if she was 
suffering from headache. Her false eyebrows 
required time for their removal, and a headache, 
assumed for the occasion, suggested the most 
convenient pretext she could devise for hiding 
them as they were hidden now. 

‘What are you disturbing the house for?” 
she asked. ‘‘Pray be quiet. I am half blind 
with the headache.” 

‘* Any thing wrong, ma’am?"’ inquired the 
landlady from the passage. 

‘*Nothing whatever,” replied Magdalen. “My 
friend is timid, and the dispute with the cabman 
has frightened her. Pay the man what he wants, 
and let him go.” 

‘‘ Where is she?” asked Mrs. Wragge, in a 
tremulous whisper. ‘* Where's the woman who 
scuttled by me into your room ?” 

**Pooh!” said Magdalen. ‘* No woman scut- 
tled by you, as you call it. Look in and see for 
yourself.”’ 

She threw openthe door. Mrs. Wragge walk- 
ed into the room—looked all over it—saw nobody, 
and indicated her astonishment at the result by 
dropping a fourth parcel &nd trembling help- 
lessly from head to foot. 

‘*T saw her go in here,” said Mrs. Wragge, in 
awe-struck accents. ‘‘ A woman in a gray cloak 
and a poke bonnet. A rude woman. She scut- 
tled by me on the stairs—she did. Here's the 
room, and no woman in it. Give us a Prayer- 
Book !” cried Mrs. Wragge, turning deadly pale, 
and letting her whole remaining collection of 
parcels fall about her in a little cascade of com- 
modities. “I want to read something Good. I 
want to think of my latter end. I’ve seen a 
Ghost !” 

** Nonsense!” said Magdalen. ‘‘ You're dream- 
ing; the shopping has been too much for you. 
— your own room, and take your bonnet 


‘“‘I’ve heard tell of ghosts in night-gowns, 
ghosts in, sheets, and ghosts in ing” pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Wragge, standing petri her 
own magic circle of linen-drapers’ pafcels. 
** Here’s a worse ghost than anv of ‘em—a 
ghost in a gray cloak and a poke bonnet. I[ 
know what it is,” continued Mrs. Wragge, mclt- 
ing into penitent tears. ‘‘It’s a judgment on 
me for being so happy away from the captain. 
It’s a judgment on me for having béén down at 
heel in half the shops in London, first with one 
shoe and then with the other, all the time I’ve 
been out. I’m a sinful creature. Don't let go 
of me—whatever you do, my dear, don’t let go 
of me!” She caught Magdalen fast by the arm, 
and fell into another trembling fit at the bare 
idea of being left by herself. 

The one remaining chance in such an emerg- 


‘ency as this was to submit to circumstances. 


Magdalen took Mrs. Wragge to.a chair, having 
first placed it in such a position as might enable 
her to turn her back on her traveling-comp n 
while she removed the false eyebrows by the help 
of a little water. ‘‘ Wait a minute there,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and try if you can compose yourself 
while I bathe my head.” 

‘‘ Compose myself?” repeated Mrs. Wragge. 
‘¢ How am I to compose myself when my head 
feels off my shoulders? The worst Buzzing I 
ever had with the Cookery-book was nothing 
to the Buzzing I’ve got now with the Ghost. 
Here’s a miserable end toa holiday! You may 
take me back again, my dear, whenever you like 
—I've had enough of it already !” 

Having at last succeeded in removing the eye- 
brows, Magdalen was free to combat the unfor- 
tunate impression produced on her companion’s 
mind by every weapon of persuasion which her 
ingenuity could employ. 

The attempt _— useless. rs. Wragge 
persisted—on evidence which, it may be remark- 
ed in parenthesis, would have satisfied many 
wiser ghost-seers than herself—in believing that 
she had been supernaturally favored by a visitor 
from ‘the world of spirits. All that Magdalen 
could do was to ascertain by cautious investi- 
gation that Mrs. Wragge had not been quick 
enough to identify the supposed ghost with the 
character of the old North-country lady in the 
Entertainment. Having satisfied herself on this 
point, she had no resource but to leave the rest 
to the natural incapability of retaining impres- 
sions—unless those impressions were perpetually 
renewed—which was one of the characteristic in- 
firmities of her companion’s weak mind. After 
fortifying Mrs. Wragge by reiterated assurances 
that one appearance (according to all the laws 
and regulations of ghosts) meant nothing unless 
it was immediately followed by two more—after 
patiently leading back ber attention to the par- 
cels dropped on the floor and on the stairs, and 
after promising to keep the door of communica- 
tion ajar between the two rooms, if Mrs. Wragge 
would engage on her side to retire to her own 
chamber, and to say no more on the terrible sub- 
ject of the ghost, Magdalen at last secured the 
privflege of reflecting uninterruptedly on the 
events of that memorable day. q 

Two serious consequences had followed her 
first step forward. Mrs. Lecount had entrapped 
her into speaking in her own voice, and accident 
had confronted her with Mrs. Wragge in dis- 
guise. 

What advantage had she gained toset against 
these disasters? The advantage of knowing more 
of Noel Vanstone and of Mrs. Lecount than she 
might have discovered in months, if she had 
trusted to inquiries made for her by others. One 
uncertainty which had hitherto perplexed her 
was set at rest already. The scheme she had 
privately devised against Michael Vanstone— 
which Captain Wragge’s sharp insight had par- 
tially penetrated when she first warned him 
that their partnership must be dissolved—was a 
scheme which she could now plainly see must be 
abandoned as hopeless in the case of Michael 
Vanstone’s son. The father’s habits of specula- 
tion had been the pivot on which the whole ma- 
chinery of her meditated conspiracy had been 
constructed to turn. No such vantage-ground 
was discoverable in the doubly sordid character 
of the son. Mr. Noel Vanstone was invulner- 
able on the very point which had presented itself 
in his father as open to attack. 

Having reached this conclusion, how was she 
to shape her future course? What new means 
could she discover which would lead her secretly 
to her end, in defiance of Mrs. Lecount's mali- 
cious Vigilance, and Noel Vanstone's miserly dis- 
trust? 

She was seated before the looking-glass, me- 
chanically combing out her hair, while that all- 
important consideration occupied her mind. The 
agitation of the moment had raised a feverish 
color in her chc.ks, and had brightened the 
light in her large gray eyes. She was conscious 
of looking her best; conscious how her beauty 
gained by contrast after the removal of thie 
disguise. Her lovely light-brown hair looked 
thicker and softer than ever now that it had 
escaped from its imprisonment under the gray 
wig. She twisted it this way and that, with 
quick, dextrous fingers; she laid it in masses on 
her shoulders ; she threw it back from them in a 
heap, and turned sideways to see how it fell—to 
see her back and shoulders freed from the arti- 
ficial deformities of the padded cloak. After a 
moment she faced the looking-glass once more, 
plunged both hands deep in her hair, and, rest- 
ing her elbows on the table, looked closer and 
closer at the reflection of herself, until her breath 
began to dim the glass. ‘I can twist any man 
alive round my finger,” she thought, with a smile 
of superb triumph, ‘‘as long as I keep my looks! 
If that contemptible wretch saw me now—” 
She shrank from following the thought to its end, 
with a sudden horror of herself; she drew back 
from the glass, shuddering, and put her hands 
over her face. ‘*Oh, Frank!” she murmured, 
** but for you, what a wretch I might be!” Her 
eager fingers snatched the little white silk bag 
from its hiding-place in her bosom ; her lips de- 
voured it with silent kisses. ‘My darling! my 
angel! Qh, Frank, how I love you!” ‘lhe tears 
gushed into her cyes. She passionately dried 
them, restored the to its place, and turned 
her back on the looking-glass. ‘‘No more of 
myself,” she thought; ‘‘no more of my mad, 
miserable self for to-day !” 

Shrinking from all farther contemplation of 
her next step in advance—shrinking from the 
fast-darkening future, with which Noel Vanstone 
was now associated m her inmost thoughts—she 
looked impatiently about the room for some 
homely occupation. which might take her out 
of herself. e disguise which she had flung 


down between the wall and the bed recurred to | soon showed | 


hermemory. It was impossible to leave it there 
Mrs. Wragge (now occupied in sorting her par. 
cels) might weary of her employment, might 
come in again at a moment's notice, might pass 
near the bed and see the graycloak. What wag 
done? 
er first thought was to put the disguise 

in her trunk. Bat whet had 
theré was danger in trusting it so near to hersejf 
while she and Mrs. Wragge were together under 
the same roof. She resolved to be rid of it that 
evening, and boldly determined on sending it 

k to Birmingham. Her bonnet-box fitted 
into her trunk. She took the box out, thrust in 
the wig and cloak, and remorselessly flattened 
down the bonnet at the top. The gown (which 
she had not yet taken off) was her own; Mrs. 
Wragge had been accustomed to see her in it— 
there was no need to send the gown back. Be. 
fore closing the box she hastily traced these lines 
on a sheet of paper: ‘‘I took the inclosed things 
away by mistake. Please keep them for me with 
the rest of my luggage in your possession uiiil 
you hear from me again.” Putting the peper on 
the top of the bonnet she directed the box to 
Captain Wragge, of Birmingham, took it down 
stairs immediately, and sent the landlady’s 
daughter away with it to the nearest Receiving 
House. ‘That difficulty is disposed of,” she 
thought, as she went back to her cwn room 
again. 

Mrs. Wragge was still occupied in sorting her 

Is on her narrow little bed. She turned 
round with a faint scream when Magdalen looked 
inather. ‘I thought it was the ghost again,” 
said Mrs. Wragge. ‘‘I'm trying to tak warn- 
ing, my dear, by what’s happened to me. I've 
put all my parcels straight, just as the captain 
would like to see em. I'm up at heel with both 
shoes. If I close my eyes to-night—whick i 
don’t think I shall—I’ll go to sleep as stiaight 
as my legs will iet me. And I'll never have 
another holiday as |»ng as I live. I hope I 
shall be forgiven,” saia Mrs Wragge, mourn. 
fully shaking herhead hope I shall 
be forgiven.” 

“Forgiven!” repeated Magantie.. 
women wanted as little fo.g -*1: ve 
Well! well! Suppose you open sume of these 
parcels. Come! I want to see what you ave 
been buying to day.” 

Mrs. Wragge hesitated, sighed penitently, 
considered a little, stretched out her hand tim- 
idly toward one of the parcels, thought of the 
supernatural warning, and shrank back from her 
own purchases with a desperate exertion of self- 
control. 

‘**Open this one,” said Magdalen to encourage 
her: ** What is it!” 

Mrs. Wragge’s faded blue eyes began to 
brighten dimly in spite of her remorse, but she 
self-denyingly shook her head. The master pas- 
sion of shopping might claim his own again— 
but the ghost was not laid yet. 

“Did you get it a bargain?” asked Magdalen, 
confidentially. 

“ Dirt cheap,” cried poor Mrs. Wragge, fall- 
ing headlong into the snare, and darting at the 
parcel as eagerly as if nothing had happened. 

Magdalen kept her gossiping over her pur- 
chases for an hour or more, and then wisely de- 
termined to distract her attention from all ghostly 
recollections in another way by taking her out 
for a walk. 

As they left the lodgings the door of Noel 
Vanstone's house opened, and the woman-serv- 
ant appeared, bent on anothererrand. She was 
apparently charged with a letter on this occa- 
sion, which she carried carefully in her hand. 
Conscious of having formefl no plan yet, either 
for attack or defense, Magdalen wondered; with 
& momentary dread, whether Mrs. Lecount had 
decided already on opening fresh communica- 
tions, and whether the letter was directed to 
** Miss Garth.” 

The letter bore no such address. Mr. Noel 
Vanstone had solved his pecuniary problem at 
last. The blank space in the advertisement was 
filled up, and Mrs. Lecount’s acknowledgment 
of the captain's anonymous warning was now on 
its way to insertion,in the Times. 


THE END OF THE THIRD SCENE. 


THE ARMY OF THE tOTOMAC. 


WE devote a large » .tion of our syace to illus- 
trations of the Army of the Potomac, whose deeds 
have been the one subject of men’s talk and 
thoughts during the past week. 

BATTLE OF GAINES’S MILLS. 

On page 452 we publish an illustration of CaP- 
TAIN De Hart's Batrery SHELLING THE REBEL 
ADVANCE AT THE BATTLE oF GALNES’s MILLS, on 
Friday, June 27. It will be remembered that on 
Thursday, 26th, General Fitz-John Porter, in obe- 
dience to instructions, fell back to Gaines’s Mills. 
There the enemy attacked him. The correspond- 
ent of the Times gives a full account of the affair, 
which we abridge: 

M‘Call's brigade of Pennsylvania reserves, and Sykes's 
brigade of r-gulars took up a position upon the high land 
oversooking, the valley of the Chickahominy, eastward of 
from Gaines's Mills to Coal 

Sykes’s brigade, consisting of the Third, Fourth, Twelfth, 
and Thirteenth United States Infantry, Duryea's Zouavet, 
and Weed's battery, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 


J to 
position for his battery of 83-inch Parrotts in a wheat-field 
about forty rods to the right of his original position, on ® 
slight eminence which commanded a cross-road intersect- 
ing that to Coal Harbor. Here he could sweep a mile of 
the 
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| R. C, Buchanan, were disposed on both sides of the ™ 
leading north from Gaines's Mills, and parallel to the road 
: to Coal Harbor. The Zouaves were drawn up in the open 
field, facing the line of the enemy's approach, while the 
? | regulars were placed to the right, left, and rear, in the 
| same field and along the road. Captain Weed, in antici- 
! | pation of the attempt of the enemy to push their lines up 
the rebels to the right. Experience 
position was well chosen, for 
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proved during the day one of the hottest inthe fight. Cap- 
tain De Hart's battery was posted further to the left, and 
directly confronted the rebel line, whose position, though 
not as yet precisely known, was partially revealed by the 
sound of his artillery and musketry beyond a belt of woods 
toward Gaines’s Mills, Captain De Hart's battery con- 
sisted of six 12-pounder Napoleon guns, besides which there 
was a battery of 3-ifch rifled guns, of wrought iron, be- 
Jonging to the reserves. Captain Eaton's battery-was on 
his left, and Captain Kern's further to his left. 

About ten o'clock the pickets at our right were driven back 
from the woods skirting the field, and shortly afterward 
those stationed on the Cross @§oads toward the Coal Har- 
bor road, were also driven in. The enemy were silently 
creeping up to the right. Simultaneously he made his »p- 

arance in a green field, directly in front, drawn up in 
line of battle, and in five minutes their batttries opened 
on our lines with shell, Following this the enemy had 
also placed a battery in position, fronting that of Captain 
Weed's, and commenced fire—the fire of the two rebel bat- 
teries being at an angle of 45 degrees to our position, en- 


filading the troops. 


Captain Weed opened his battery, as did those of Tid- 
ball’s, which was stationed near the same position. The 
battery of Captain De Hart also replied vigorously. The 
Zouaves, who were drawn up in line nearest to the enemy, 
stood motionless and stern awaiting the onset, while the 
regulars occupied the field and road, ready to receive and 
return the rebel fire as soon as they should get within 
range. ‘The whiz-z-z of Minié bullets, and scream of shell 
and shot from a dozen different directions, pow showed 
that the work had begun in earnest. 

The position of these batteries and of Sykes’s command 
was not essentially changed during the day. They held 
their own under a most terrific fire, and to Weed's and 
Tidball’s Batteries is unquestionably due the credit of pre- 
venting the flanking of our right, 

As the contest thickened, the enemy showed themselves 
in constantly augmenting numbers. The tide of battle 
swayed to the left, and finally covered the entire rolling 
land overlooking the river valley. 

By two o'clock the woods covering the hill were thronged 
by the two contending armies, The enemy generally ad- 
vanced in three lines, the first firing and falling down 
while that behind repeated the same movement. By the 
time the third line had discharged their pivces the first 
had loaded and were ready to rise and fire again. 

Thus the battle raged, the enemy at times giving way 
before the impetuous charges of our men, and again re- 
covering and advancing. The fiercest portion of the fight 
was near the brow of the hill. Batteries thundered, mus- 
ketry roared, and the din and noire of the contending 
furces were terrific. 

It was apparent that the rebels were constantly bring- 
ing fresh troops upon the field, and there was literally no 
end to their number. 


SHOWERS OF CANISTER. 

Reinforcements were sent for and received, but 
the enemy continued to outnumber our forces, and 
toward nightfall our wearied troops gave way to- 
ward the Chickahominy. A scene in this retreat 
forms the subject of our picture on pages 456 and 
457. It represents GrirFin’s AND MARTIN’s 
BATTERIES POURING CANISTER INTO THE REBEL 
RANKS. The World correspondent says: 


Griffin's and Martin's batteries did splendid service in 
checking the advance of the enemy, pouring canister into 
their ranks with terrible effect, Probably the greatest 
carnage of this bloody day was produced by the incessant 
discharges of double-shotted canister from the brass Napo- 
leons of Martin’s battery. He had taken up a position in 
the hollow between twosmall hills. The enqmy advanced 
from the opposite side in solid column on the double-quick, 
with arms at right sheulder-shift, not being able to see the 
battery until they reached the crest of the hill, within one 
hundred yards of it, when Martin opened on them, sweep- 
ing them from the field like chaff in the wind. Twice 
again they formed and advanced, their officers behaving 
splendidly; but it was useless, Martin's fierce leaden rain 
being too terrible to withetand, The advance of the fresh 
troops having checked the enemy, and night coming on, 
the conffict ceased, and both parties quietly lay on their 
arms. 


The Tribune writer says: 

At six o'clock the enemy commenced a determined at- 
tack on our extreme left, evidently with a design of flank- 
ing us. It was an awful firing that resounded from that 
emoke-elouded valley—not heavier than some in the ear- 
lier part of the engagement, but more steady and determ- 
ined. {1am told that some men on the other side and fur- 
ther up the river saw more than a dozen rebel regiments 
march in at that point, and, remaining only a few min- 
utes, file out a little distance up the ravine. It was only 
by overbearing exhausted men with fresh ones that the en- 
emy succeeded in turning that flank, as at length he did 
succeed, only too well. And he accomplished it in three- 
quarters of an hour. At the expiration of that time our 
officers judiciously ordered their men to fall back. 

As the infantry betook themselves from the point of at- 
tack, some 20 guns, fortunately posted in the morning for 
such an +mergency, and which had not yet made a sign, 
opened a terrific fire of canister at short range. The en- 
emy recoiled. The bridge of Lodi was not half so terrible. 
Until night set in, until the Valley of the Chickahominy 
was canopied with sulphur, until their ammunition was 
exhausted—and many of them went upon the field with 
over 200 rounds—did those guns hold the raging enemy 
at bay. 

A PICKET, 

On page 460 we reproduce a sketch by our art- 
ist, Mr. A. R. Waud, representing a Picker on 
THE CHICKAHOMINY. ‘The relief is approaching 
through the corn-field, and the anxious watch of 
the faithful picket is nearly ended. The attitude 
of the men is varied and yet truthful; the scene is 
one that will imprint itself firmly on the memory. 

On the same page we give a picture of the 
BRIDGE OVER THE CHICKAHOMINY, also from a 
sketch by Mr. Waud. He says: 

BRIDGE OVER THE CHICKAHOMINY. 

Our brave army, toiling in the face of the ene- 
my, ready to spring to arms at any moment, have 
done an immense amount of work, of which the 
construction of bridges has formed no inconsidera- 
ble portion. This has been necessary to secure 
our position in the face of the enemy. 

rhe picture presents a fair idea of the bridge—a 
solid work of logs, laid corduroy fashion, covered 
with a layer of earth, and winding through the 
otherwise impassable swamp. 

On page 453 we publish a large picture, likewise 
from a sketch by Mr. Waud, illustrating THE 
PLAIN OF Farroaks after the battle. Mr. Waud 
Says; 

FAIROAKS, 

Fairoaks is a railroad station, used principally as 
a dépot to supply the engines with wood, which is 
cut in large quantities in the swamps and wood- 
lands of the vicinity. It takes its name from the 
plantation near by, which is called Fairoaks, from 
the group of green oak-trees which surround the 
twin-houses represented in the picture. 

An effort has been made to change the name of 
the battle to Seven Pines. As no such assemblage 
of evergreens exists near—locusts growing on the 
place called Seven Pines—it is clearly as well to 


let the battle’s name alone; and as M‘Clellan was 
its sponsor, good-breeding ought to suggest this to 


the most limited understanding. 
HARRISON’S LANDING, 

On page 461 we reproduce a sketch sent us by 
an attentive correspondent, representing Harri- 
son’s LANDING, the new base of the Army of the 
Potomac. ‘The Jerald correspondent thus de- 
scribes the spot; 

The Army of the Potomac is now massed on the left 
bank of the James River, along a «pace of about five miles 
on the river, and to a distance of three miles back there- 
from, at a point from six to ten miles below City Point 
The spot is designated as Harrison's Landing. It is 25 
miles southeast of Richmond, in a direct line; but the riv- 
er is so tortuous and crooked that it is nearly twice ax far 
by water, ‘The plantations in the vicinity are exceeding- 
ly rich and fertile, the wheat being either just cut or else 
fully ready for the reaper. The banks of the river slope 
down to the water's edge. The river bottom iteelf is a 
continuation of this very gradual slope, which makes the 
water near the shore exceedingly shallow. In order to 
afford landing-places for veasels, therefore, long wooden 
piers or wharves are built, running far out into the stream. 
‘These landing-places are usually designated by the names 
of the individuals who built them and upon whose planta- 
tions they abut, 

The ground for miles around Harrison's Landing is ad- 
mirably situated for defense. The army, since its arrival 
here, has made the most of these natural advantages, and 
is now strongly intrenched, As allof our heavy siege guna, 
and indeed all our artillery, except some sixty field-pieces, 
have been saved, it will be seen at once that we are in 
good condition to stand even a siege, if the enemy should 
attempt one. But this is not expected. 

The large Berkeley mansion, and the two smaller houses 
adjoining, as well as several negro huts in the vicinity, are 
all occupied as hospitals. The family—named Stark—lI 
believe, have not been here since last March, and are now 
in Richmond. They removed most of their portable per- 
sonal effects in April and May, but left in the house all of 
their rich carpeta, elegant furniture, etc. The rain has 
poured down in torrents all day to-day; the grounds 
around the house are one mass of mud, and in two hours 
after the house was opened the rich carpets in every room 
were covered with a thick layer of the sacred soil, which, 
being tramped and grimed into them, has completely 
ruined them. Upon these once elegant but now muddy 
carpets our wounded officers and soldiers are now lying 
closely crowded together, Two of the rooms down stairs 
are nsed for amputations, and in this department of eur- 
gery the surgeons have been busy all day. For the want 
of spice the sick and those slightly wounded are made to 
go outside the house, there not being room enough inside 
for the severely wounded alone. ‘There are a great pum- 
ber of steamers and eailing vessels out in the stream, 
which are being fitted up to receive these sick and wound- 
ed men, and in a-day or two they will all be removed to 
confortable quarters. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Watches. 


10,000 Watches to be retailed at wholesale prices. Sil- 
ver Hunting Case Levers (usual price $15) for $10, Silver 
Hunting Case Cylinders (usual price $12) for $8. Silver 
Hunting American Levers (usual price $30) for $20. 
Parties ordering will enclose $B as a guarantee that the 
Package will be taken, and balance to be paid to the Fx- 
press. All orders from the Army must be accompanied 
with funds in full, Send for a Circular. 

J. L. FERGUSON, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


“Get the Best.” 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THISTLE A CO.'S 
95 AND 10 CENT ENTIRELY NEW 
PRIZE STATIONERY PACKAGES. 
They are the largest, best, and cheapest manufactured. 
Send for circular containing particulars, Mailed free. 
THISTLE & CU., 130 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


BURNETT’S 
Cooking Extracts. 


Lemon, VanttiaA, ALMOND, Rose, Notmeo, Pracn, 
CrLery, CINNAMON, CLOVES, NECTARINE, GINGER, and 
ORANGE, are the names of Bugnetr’s STANDARD FLavor- 
ING EXTRACTS. 


“THE AGENT”: 


larucuiars sent W, SUMNER & CVU., New ork 


er Choice Collection of Piano Music. 


Nearly 200 Pieces for $1 50. 


THE HOME CIRCLE. a volume of 216 pages, con- 
tains 2 Marches and Quicksteps, 47 Waltzes, 51 Polkas, 
6 Schottisches, 4 Kedowas, 4 Mazurkas, and lolka Ma- 
zurkas, 2 Varsoviennes, 1 Gorlitza, 4 Galopades, 14 Cotil- 
lions and Quadrilles, and 44 Dances, Hornpipes, &c., ar- 
ranged for the Piano-Forte, the cheapest and best collec- 
tion ever issued. Price, plain, $150; Cloth, $2; on re- 
ceipt of which it will be sent, post-paid. Published by 
DITSON & CO., Boston, 


BEAUTY.—!lunt's Bloom of Roses, a charming and 
pertectly natural color for the cheeks, or lips. Will not 
wach off, but remains durable for years. Can only be re- 
moved with vinegar, and warranted not to injure the skin. 
Used by the celebrated Court Beauties of Europe exclu- 
sively. Mailed free from observation for one doliar. 
ILUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 & Seventh St., Philad. 


$40 4 Month and Expenses.—Agerts wanted every- 
where, local and traveling, male and female. For partic- 
ulara, address, with stamp, J. W. STEPHENS, Morris- 
town, N. J. 


SomeTuIne New. Terre. Sometuine 
DISPENSABLE in every Family. Local and Traveling 
Agents wanted to sell our 20 New Articles of positive merit. 
Our Agents are making large profits. Are always satis- 
fied. “amples 25 centa each. Inclose stamp for circular. 

RICE & CO., 53 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ENGLISH BIBLE. 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL, RRAYER BOOK 
WAREHOUSE, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 Broadway, N. Y. 


LONDON LANCET for July contains 

Guthrie's famous * Directions to Army Surgeons in the 

Field.” Subscription $5 perannum. Numbers 5° cents. 
HENRY DEXTER, 113 Nassau Street, New York. 


CAT '_Dr. e’s CaTARRA ReMepy 
penetrates to the very seat of this terrible disease, and 
exterminates it, root and branch. Price $100. Senda 
stamp fora pamphlet, Depot 612 Broadway. 


Late W. Forsyth & Co. 


100,000 


Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewelry, Gold 
Pens, Bracelets, Lockets, Rings, Gent's 
Pins, Sleeve Buttons, Studs, &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard 
fo value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. Send for Circular containing full list and 
particwars. Send 2 cents for a Certificate. 

Certificates of all the various articles, stating what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes, sexled up, and 

mixed ; and when ordered, are taken out without regard 

to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance. 
On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you can 
have, and then it is at your option to send one dollar and 
take the article or not, 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the business, 
25 cents each, which must be enclosed when the certificate 
is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1, eleven for 
$2, thirty for $5, sixty-five for $10, and one hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 

J. H. WINSLOW & CoO., 

P. O. Box 5029, 208 Broadway, New York. 

N.B. We wish it distinctly understood that all articles 
of jewelry not giving perfect satisfaction can be returned 
and the money will be refunded. 


— 


ADAMS’ 
COTTACE 


Printing Press, 


Every Man his own Printer. 
Portable Printing Offices, 


For the use of the Army and Navy, Druggista, Mer- 
chants, and Business Men generally. 


From the Pennsylvania Thirteenth, Jan. 18, 1562. 


¥ Our circulation hag increased to 1500 copies, which were 
worked in three and a half hours on the Cottage Press of 
the Adams Press Co., 31 Park Row, New York, which is 
admirably calculated for the purpose. By turning a crank, 
the tympan is thrown, the bed run under a cylinder, which 
gives the impression; out at the other end, and the tym- 
pan raised for the removal of the sheet. By reversing 
the crank, the operation is repeated. Our paper has now 
reached its ninth number, and the whole expense to this 
date (the printers refusing all compensation), has been as 


follows: 
Press, Type, &c. . . « $5412 
Paperandink. ... . 13875 
Sundry Expenses. . .. 591 


A Total of only $73 78 
We would advise all who need a small printing estab- 
lishment to address the A. P. C. on the subject. 
GOUVERNFUR, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1861. 
Apams Parss Co.: Gentlemen—Your Cottage Print- 
ing Presa, designed for the use of Druggists and others, is 
an admirable, economical, and convenient institution. I 
find in ita use that it fully supplies a want I have long felt 
in dispensing Drugs and Medicines. 
H. K. SPENCER, 
Druggist and Apothecary. 
Printing Office, No. 2, press prints 5x 8 inches, $25 0 
3, “ 7x10 49 ow 


Circular sent on application to 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 
31 Park Row New York. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, WEEKLY 
PAPERS, &c. 


No. 113 Nassau Street, New York. 
HENRY DEXTER, 
Successor to the late firm of 
DEXTER & BROTHER, 

Would call the attention of News Agents, Country 
Booksellers, and Periodical Dealers generally, to his long- 
known first-class means of supplying their buxiness de- 
mands. All orders for Books Magazines, Papers, Station- 
ery, Toys or any other article appertaining to the trade, 
will continue to be filled with the well-known care and 
dispatch that, for the last seventeen years, has character- 
ized the business of the late firm. The old customers of 
this house are sufficiently acquainted with the advantages 
of their dealings with it. To new customers, a fair trial 
is all that is asked, Price lists sent free, on application. 
Packing and forwarding carefully attended to. Orders 
and Subscriptions for European Books, Periodicals, and 
Papers promptly executed, The London and other Illus- 
trated Papers by every steamer. 

HENRY DEXTER, 
Successor to Dexter & Brother. 


Commercial Travelers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—-18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 Pen- 
holder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 1 
War Ilymn, 5 Fngravings, 1 New Method for Computing 
Interest, 9 Fashionable Designs for Marking Letters, 4 La- 
dies’ Undersleeves, 2 ladies’ Collars, 1 Ladies’ Underskirt, 
1 Ladies" broidered Body and Sleeves, 2 Infant's Christ- 
ening » 1 Child’s Apron, 1 Child's Full Dress, 1 
Misses’ Embroidered Dress, 1 Handkerchief Border, 1 Pen 
Wiper, 1 Edging. Also, one Fasntonase article of Ricn 
Agents make $10 a day. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices. Sample 50 cents. WEIR & 
CO., Publishers, 34 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Town and County to enter into a respectable and 
permanent business. For particulars address, with red 
stamp, DR. J. H. WARNER, 

54 East 12th Street, New York. 


YOU WANT LUAURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 

force them to grow heavily in six weeks (pon the smooth- 

est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 

sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an ore 
der. Rk. G. GRAHAM, No, 109 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


J. H. Winslow & Co., 


Ballard’s Patent Breech-Loading Rifle. 


This arm is entirely new, and is universally acknowil- 
edg d to be the nearest to perfection of any Breech-Load- 
ing Rifle ever made. Length of barrel 24 inches, weight 
of Rifle 7 pounds. Size of Ualibre adapted to Nos, 32, 38, 
and 44 copper water-pruof Cartridges. Also, 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers 


The 8in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 to 
the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4in, Revolver, a Ball 80 to the Ib. 
By recent experiments made in the Army, these Kevolv- 
ers were pronounced the best and most effective weapons 
in use. For particulars call or send for a Circular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agenta, 
No. 263 Broadway, N. Y. 
__ Also Agents for the Souptgr’s Boiuxt-Proor Vest. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement of Vineland. Rich soil. 
Guod crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, &c., to be seen—only 
30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful climate—20 acre 
tracts of from $15 to $20 per acre, payable within 4 years. 
Good schools and society. Hundreds are settling. Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., 
New Jersey. Keport of Solon Robinson and Vineland Ru- 
_ Ren free. From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. 

une. 


“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlere charged low rates. 


Wedding Cards and Note Papers at 
J. EVERDELL’S celebrated Engraving Establishment, 
002 Broadway, cor. Duane Street, N. Y. Samples by mail. 


STATIONERY PACKAGES, with or without Jewel- 
ry, at prices one third less than can be purchased elsewhere. 
Send for circular and give them atrial Address, JOHN 
8. ANDREWS, 110 Sudbury-Street, Boston, Mags! 


STENCIL TOOLS. 


For catalogue and prices of Stencil Materials, adddress 
T. N. HICKUOX, 250 Pearl Street, New York. 


For Sale or to Let. 


The premises Nor. 8O9 and GI] Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, formerly occupied by Messrs. L. J. Levy & 
Company. For Terma, &c. 

Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


DYSPEPSIA AND PITS. 

A eure Cure for these distressing complaints is now 
made known in a ON Forzian AnD Na- 
TIve Hersat published by DR. O. 
PHELPS BROWN, The prescription, furnished him by 
a young clairvoyant girl, while in a state of trance, has 
cured everybody who has taken it, never having failed in 
a single case. It ix equally sure in cases of Fite as of 
Dyspepsia; and the ingrediente may be found in any 
drug store. Those who ard afflicted with Consumption, 
Bronchitis, or Asthma, may also be cured by the use of 
my Herbal Preparations. I will send this valuable pre- 
scription free to any person on receipt of their name. 
Address, DR. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 19 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


New Novel by the Author of 
“ADAM BEDE.” 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For August, 1862. 


The Aucust number of Hanper’s New Montmy 
MAGAZINE contains the opening Chapters of “ Romola,” 
by Miss Evans, the Author of “ Adam Bede," “* Scenes 
of Clerical Life,” “The Mill on the Floss,” and “ Silas 
Marner.” It is printed with the Original Tilustrations, 
from early sheets, furnished in advance of its publication 
in England, The opening scenes are laid at Florence, in 
the year of the discovery of America by Columbus. A 
perusal of these chapters must assure our readers that 
they will have no reason to regret that so much space has 
been given to this Tale. »The immediate termination of 
Mr. THackerayYy's * Philip’ will leave us space for our 
usual variety of Articles, in addition to the three Serial 
Tales **Romola,” “Orley Farm,” and “ Mistress and 
Maid.” 

We commend the paper on “ South Carolina Nullifiers” 
and the biographical sketch of Jonn P. Kennepy, to the 
careful perusal of those who wish to study the inception 
and progress of the present struggle in which we are en- 


As an Illustrated Magazine, Hamrer’s New Montary 
has no rival. Whenever it is possible for the Artizt to 
aid the Writer his services have been called into requipi- 
tion. The expense for illustrations alone exceeds the en- 
tire coat of the literary and artistic matter of any other 
similar periodical. 

The various Editorial Departmenta comprise Essays and 
Notes upon the current topics of the day, at home and 
abroad, with Anecdotes and Facetie# furnished by hund- 
reds of voluntary contributors In every section of the 
country. The “ Mo: *h!v Record of Current Events’ pre- 
sents a connected hieuw.~ “f the leading events of the 
month. In the last Volum ‘ery important incident of 
the war, from the sailing of tn. ‘'t Royal Expedition to 
the victory at Pittsburg Landing, scorded; with a co- 
pious Index, which will enable the reaucr to refer at once 
to each. 

Any Number will be sent by Mail, post-paid, for Twenty- 
five Centa. Any Volume, comprising Six Numbers, neat- 
ly bound in Cloth, will be sent by Mail, to any part of the 
United States within 3000 miles of New York, post-paid, for 
Two Dollars 
Express, the 
Discount of Twenty-five per Cent. from above rate. 
Twenty-Four Volumes, bound uniformly, extending from 
June, 1850, to May, 1862, are now ready. 


Copy for one Year . « « « $3 
Two Copies for One Year . ... + + 50 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each). 200 

And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Event 
SU BSCRIBERS. 
Harper's MaGazixe and Wxex cy, together, 
one year. On. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New 
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